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A FORWARD LOOK IN EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. HENRY LESTER SMITH 
DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA, BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


A PROGRESSING social order and a chang- 
ing school must join hands and keep in 
step. The purpose of the school is to plow 
out the roots in the path of social progress 
and to lay and maintain an adequate road 
bed. The school of yesterday that can be 
recognized to-day is a dying school. 

The main struggle in all civilizations has 
been a struggle to determine where to pro- 
mote freedom and where to establish re- 
straints or how to get and maintain the 
proper balance between freedom and re- 
straint. This struggle has gone on in every 
institution of society. To what extent 
shall there be coercion? To what extent 
liberty? Control is essential for a degree 
of stability that will prevent disintegration 
and a possible ultimate destruction. In- 
dividual initiative and freedom is essential 
to growth, development, advancement. 

What are the kinds of control to draw 
upon in an attempt to check undesirable 
freedom? First we have those external 
controls. Laws are representative of them. 
Indoctrination is another kind of control. 
Indoctrination may result from the pre- 
sentation of facts or theories, or it may 
come in the form of the development of 
method and angles of approach. When the 
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control has shifted from laws to attitudes 
it has shifted from external to internal 
controls. On a still higher level of control 
inner reorganization of the activity pat- 
tern occurs—initiative emerges—traditional 
pressure weakens to the point of exerting 
just enough influence to create caution and 
lead to contemplation, weighing, thinking. 
Final action then is individual urge or 
initiative tempered by a gesture of con- 
trol. I have chosen to call this degree of 
control ‘‘anchored freedom.’’ An anchor 
exerts restraint while permitting flexibility, 
and the length of the anchor chain must 
vary with the depth of the water. What 
to control and what to leave to individual 
initiative or what to eare for through 
anchored freedom, the balance between 
control and initiative, constitute the goals 
to be sought in the necessary modification 
of our social institutions. More generally 
the balance rather than either extreme has 
proved to be the best in the end. 

Our age is no different from other ages 
in respect to the need for realignment of 
these pressures. It is only different in the 
changing conditions that make a rebalanc- 
ing of control and freedom a necessity, but 
in the degree of each that is to be estab- 
lished, and in the organization for the 
stimulation and outlet of each in the chang- 
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ing conditions. Modern pessimism is jus- 
tified, therefore, if justified at all, not on 
the grounds that any more insurmountable 
problems are confronting us now than 
have confronted past civilizations, but on 
the ground of lack of confidence in our 
ability and foresight to sense the new pres- 
sures early enough and to resist them only 
to the extent of giving ourselves the chance 
to study, to adjust, to use imagination and 
initiative in creating a new harmony. 

We find this same fundamental problem 
of readjustment facing all the institutions 
of modern society. The problem varies 
within the institutions only in the form and 
degree of its manifestations. Each insti- 
tution, each profession or occupation, each 
social group feels the problem and meets 
the problem somewhat in its own way. But 
no one element in civilization can success- 
fully meet in entire isolation its own prob- 
lem of adjustment. Society is a unit. The 
parts are interrelated. Each group must 
see its problem and the solution in the light 
of the larger problem and solution. Re- 
gional and national conferences are neces- 
sary for this insight. Continuous coopera- 
tive activity is essential in putting into 
life’s practice the outgrowth of this in- 
sight. 

A government, therefore, is to be com- 
mended for ealling together in times of 
prosperity and in times of distress these 
various groups, one at a time, for a serious 
effort to determine what the group can sug- 
gest for its own continued welfare and for 
its contribution to the welfare of the whole. 

3ut such conferences will not suffice within 
themselves. Their deliberations must be 
followed up into assured practice. There 
should come a time, moreover, when the 
leadership of all these groups could be 
brought together to furnish stimuli to each 
other and checks upon each other—to guar- 
antee, in other words, that group advan- 
tage, conscious or unconscious, may not be 
uppermost in the minds of the various sec- 
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tions of society, but that the welfare of the 
whole may be held up as the central object 
to strive for. Only by so doing, as a mat- 
ter of fact, can the welfare of the isolated 
groups themselves be safeguarded. This 
truth is not easy for the separate groups to 
see. Especially is it difficult for them to 
feel if any visible, even though temporary, 
sacrifice is involved. Nevertheless, it is 
true that national and world conferences 
on isolated problems, child health, for in- 
stance, and conferences on business condi- 
tions, law enforcement, or lack of it, can 
not of themselves suffice. When the true 
concept of the relation of all these phases 
of life to each other and of education to 
each is firmly lodged in the consciousness of 
statesmen in all lines, serious nation and 
world-wide conferences on education will 
be called by executives themselves who are 
officially responsible for the stability, ad- 
justment and progress of the nation. These 
conferences must be of two types—confer- 
ences of educators alone to study special 
professional problems, and joint confer- 
ences with representatives of all other 
groups to study interrelationships and re- 
sponsibilities. The question our profession 
faces is: ‘‘Do we have the vision and are 
we adequately organized for this respon- 
sibility in the present emergency?’’ The 
increasing stability of our profession, as 
partially represented in this organization 
of more than 200,000 members, gives us at 
least the beginnings of a feeling of respon- 
sibility and growing adequacy in this re- 
spect. For the adequate performance of 
this duty, however, we should welcome and 
search out the strongest leadership in the 
profession, we should seek for our associa- 
tion more general representation of all sec- 
tions of our profession than we enjoy even 
now, and we should seek on the part of the 
membership a more comprehensive view of 
our problems than we now possess. 

The schools have their place in any task 
either of original construction or of re- 
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habilitation. The teaching profession, for 
the sake of its own existence and, therefore, 
for the sake of the welfare of each member 
of the profession, must become and remain 
concerned with this large problem of con- 
temporary reemphasis, rebalancing, modi- 
fication of traditional breaks in order to 
permit creative progress. But the schools 
should face this problem not primarily 
from the selfish point of view, though self- 
preservation, recognition and integrity are 
necessarily involved. The schools must 
maintain their place as an integral part of 
the whole social spirit, machinery and or- 
ganization, grappling with the problem of 
new situations to be met by new measures. 

The educational leaders, then, must in- 
creasingly shoulder the responsibility of 
making a continuously thorough and sym- 
pathetic study of the whole of human 
society and face modern problems in the 
same spirit, with the same degree of con- 
centration and insight that the highest type 
of philosopher or statesman is called upon 
to possess in facing them. Their knowl- 
edge should be measured by breadth in all 
these various fields and by depth in as 
many of them as possible. It must not be 
limited to a refined training in the profes- 
sional phases of the school task. 

A renewed impetus has recently been 
given in this direction. The common task 
of unemployment relief has brought to- 
gether the leadership in all the elements of 
society. Each group of our social organ- 
ization has been enlightened as to the re- 
sponsible part the other plays in this total 
organization and as to the strength of in- 
sight, consecration and leadership available 
in each. The business man has been sur- 
prised in rubbing elbows with the teacher 
to see such intelligent, energetic, conse- 
erated men and women with such a deep 
appreciation of the intricacy of the total 
problem and such a keen realization of the 
methods that must be employed in pulling 
society out of the present emergency. The 
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teachers, on the other hand, have discov- 
ered in these business groups, men and 
women of insight, of humanitarian in- 
stinets, of ideals, vision, as well as prac- 
tical capacity. Each needs and must have 
the hup that the other can and will give. 

No longer, therefore, can any one group 
safely ignore the other. Intensified de- 
velopment, in isolation, of one arm of the 
social service does not guarantee or even 
promise a healthy civilization. A leaky 
boat, although equipped with a strong oar, 
constitutes an inadequate instrument with 
which to encounter treacherous waters and 
strong adverse winds and billows. In our 
present emergency a backward look over 
history encourages a confident forward look 
into the future. How, then, shall this task 
be met? 

First, as we have said, it must be met in 
a spirit of unselfishness, cooperation and 
conference—a confidence that the means 
of solution are within reach for this gen- 
eration as they have been in the reach of 
past generations; a confidence that we have 
to-day, and right in our own midst, the in- 
sight, the consecration, altruism to work 
faithfully to an ultimate solution. Educa- 
tion has its part to do and education has its 
own equipment, discipline, vision to do that 
part. Education, too, is imbued with the 
conviction that its part is only a part and 
that its part must synchronize with the 
other parts. Education, therefore, is a 
servant cooperating with other servants. 

In its part of the task there must be ex- 
tended to the school a degree of liberty, a 
tempered restraint, anchored freedom. 
The school in its turn must adopt the policy 
of extending this same kind of freedom to 
its staff and pupils. 

We are confronted to-day with the prob- 
lem of the rehabilitation of the world in 
change and flux, a state of flexibility that 
menaces the stability of our institutions 
and threatens disintegration at the same 
moment that it holds out prospects of leap- 
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ing strides towards the obliteration of tra- 
ditional handicaps that have been threaten- 
ing our very existence. Life is stirring 
within our institutional shells. Unenlight- 
ened resistance must mean a break. On 
the other hand, sensitiveness to the urges 
of this new life will result either in dis- 
carding the old shell or in rebuilding the 
institutional structure to meet the demands 
of a new development of the encased life. 
These two forees must create an integra- 
tion—that rhythm of every-day existence 
with the institutions ordering it. 

A wholesome dissipation of fears, sus- 
picions, doubts, must represent a combined 
advance upon the framework of entrenched 
individual and group privileges and denied 
individual and group rights. Enlightened 
workers must become more respectable and 
selfish leaches more despicable in the eyes 
of the makers and preservers of our insti- 
tutions. There must be sought a fusion 
and an integration of all the people and 
of all their hopes, attitudes and activities. 

The current depression has augmented 
the appreciation of this eternal need that 
has been growing, but which was for a 
while concealed from view by the tropical 
growth of external prosperity—the neces- 
sity of all institutions being supplements to 
each other. The exact way out of this de- 
pression is not yet assured. One estab- 
lished assurance is that education has its 
part to play, whatever the stream bed of 
future civilization is to be. Society must 
see to it, therefore, that educational power 
is protected from the impotency that fol- 
lows poverty of support. 

In this task of fusion we should profit 
from the past and from contemporaries, 
but we can not safely appropriate without 
caution, wisdom and adaptation. Action in 
the light of immediate pressure, political, 
economic, moral or otherwise, may break 
loose a stampede as crushing to the public 
welfare as the trampling of the buffalo over 
the work of our stalwart pioneers. Blind 
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resistance, too, must cost its price. The 
struggle, then, is to preserve the good in 
the past, anchor the good of the present, 
and guarantee an increasing good for the 
future. 

The school represents one of the im- 
portant lines of defense against reversion 
in periods of stress to the earlier and lower 
levels of society. Education, therefore, is 
as essential as are the elemental needs of 
food, clothing, shelter. The school is the 
link between one generation and the suc- 
ceeding one. At all times, and especially 
in times of distress, it should represent a 
general reconstruction program. For this 
task and in this process it should lend it- 
self to necessary overhauling. It must 
recognize that always there is need for crea- 
tive spirits, because the past does not have 
for us the complete solution of all the 
problems in any current dilemma. Since 
youth represents the greatest national re- 
source in connection with the solution of 
all future dilemmas, education of the 
youth represents the safeguard of a na- 
tion’s resources. The older generation 
faces the present emergency with a knowl- 
edge of the past and of the present. On 
this foundation it does what it can to pre- 
pare for present and future. The rising 
generation sees the present, but it faces the 
future without the aid of the vision and ex- 
perience of the past. A break in the con- 
tinuity of education, which alone can sup- 
ply this lack, would be an irreparable loss, 
for it would constitute a gap in the prepar- 
ation of a generation of children maturing 
during this time of crisis and missing, 
therefore, what they were entitled to and 
what was essential for social progress dur- 
ing their leadership. The future demands 
a generation trained beyond the necessity 
of its own time and as nearly as possible 
up to the demands of the times when that 
generation is to take the reins of respon- 
sibility. Unless there is sober evaluation 
of the necessity of the school, we may be 
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threatened with this gap. Let civilization 
remember that the development of children 
can not wait a revival of prosperity. It 
must precede and usher in that period. 

For this task the schools must be pro- 
tected with a guarantee against their dis- 
integration and with a guarantee of suffi- 
cient freedom in which to work out their 
obligations to society’s demand for ade- 
quate solutions of its difficulties. Debilitat- 
ing retrenchment in either or both of these 
provisions at the present time would come 
at the moment when an increasing future 
uncertainty lays a growing demand upon 
education. 

Through the schools the present genera- 
tion has been lifted to the highest intelleec- 
tual levels in history, and through the l- 
braries this level is being maintained 
throughout adulthood; yet in a civilization 
of such increasingly rapid change the pres- 
ent level of attainment is not sufficient. A 
heightened intellectual effort is needed on 
the part of the schools and the need is be- 
coming increasingly evident of an expan- 
sion of program to include more definitely 
than in the past some supplemental char- 
acter elements that have of necessity been 
left out of the school program, and which 
are becoming neglected through a deterior- 
ating hold upon growing youth that some 
of our other character building institutions 
have recently suffered. 

In the present emergency education is in 
the spotlight and under the microscope at 
one and the same moment, and it is essen- 
tial that this desirable attention given it be 
focused on essentials and not primarily 
upon the fringes and the non-essentials. 
Among adults the need for extra expendi- 
ture on rehabilitating the disabled in war 
and in industry is being realized as never 
before. Shall society even in its present 
dilemma lessen its efforts for children who 


need original preparation as badly as dis- 
abled adults can need rehabilitation? 
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Edueational service must not be curtailed, 
but stricter economy through improved 
business and professional methods and eur- 
ricula selection is paramount. Certainly 
the demand made upon the schools of the 
future should place quality on a par with 
quantity and must so place it if we are to 
enjoy a new age, culture, happiness, pros- 
perity, health and righteousness. In the 
future, attitudes will be more important 
even than material prosperity if we are 
concerned at all with individual, domestic 
and international peace and tranquillity. 
What we have to live for is becoming of 
more significance even than what we have 
to live by. Becoming promises to be more 
of a guiding star than possessing. 

Colonel Goethals, under the burden of his 
commission in the Canal Zone, looked over 
the situation and cabled President Roose- 
velt, ‘‘Solve the human problem and the 
eanal can be built.’”” The humanistic in 
life has been too much obscured in our 
struggle for material prosperity. 

If this fundamental principle of empha- 
sis upon the human element is to obtain, 
new educational opportunities must be dis- 
tributed throughout all sections of the 
country. Our social order can not be main- 
tained or improved except it be threaded 
through with lofty ideals and intelligent 
vision, the qualities that the future teacher 
must more and more develop and evoke. 
Maturity owes an increasing debt to its 
youth of physical and mental health, of 
safety, of general education and culture. 
For these purposes, in the past, the publie 
school has become the greatest and most 
elaborate enterprise of the community or 
nation. As the work day for the world’s 
production decreases, prudence as well as 
justice demands that the work day of edu- 
cation increase. 

What is the educational outlook of the 
future? Education faces an increasing 
need for its services, a threatening decrease 
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in the funds with which to do its inereas- 
ing work, increasing difficulties connected 
with the responsibility of knowing what 
and how to teach to the best advantage the 
sueceeding generations of youth facing a 
more and more complex civilization fraught 
with the possibilities of increasing good or 
increasing bad. The problem of what edu- 
cation is of most worth has always been 
with us. The ancient philosophical and 
trial-and-error method of approach to the 
correct solution can now and in the future 
be supplemented by the saner, safer and 
surer scientific approach. 

That community is recreant to its duty 
that consciously or unconsciously strikes at 
the foundations of social and civie stability 
and progress by pruning back to death, or 
serious retardation, the life-giving sprout 
of education. 

True economy involves not only a vision 
as to how to limit expenditures but an 
evaluation of the effects of those limita- 
tions. It is true that the present economic 
depression has carried deficits not only into 
the national treasury but into the trea- 
suries also of the smallest school district 
in the country. Let us hope that this con- 
dition will not develop to the point of 
creating an educational depression. The 
inevitable result of such would be inaction 
in thought, in aspiration, in hope, and a 
mental and moral deprivation. This means, 
finally, traveling in the dark without head- 
lights or it means practically no material, 
intellectual or moral movement at all. 

Under the guise of economic necessity the 
enemies of general educational opportuni- 
ties for the masses may be able to strike 
a telling blow against freedom. Europe 
struggled a long time and is not yet free 
from an educational system designed to 


create and perpetuate a caste system—a 
system that condemned to his original so- 
cial and economic status any one so un- 
fortunate as to be born in an underprivi- 
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leged group. It meant helplessness for the 
masses, for the workers in production, dep- 
rivation of all but the classes from the 
pleasures and benefits of leisure hours. It 
made the enjoyment of the creative arts 
available to the ruling classes, but it en- 
joined the masses from those privileges and 
from the privileges of that greatest of all 
arts—the art of satisfactory living. May 
there not be in our own country a more 
formidable group than we suspect who, 
under the guise of economic stress, desire 
to reduce the educational opportunities for 
the masses, knowing at the same time that 
the privileged classes will not permit this 
denial to their own children. 

There is no question but that the cost 
of education now rests too heavily on cer- 
tain groups of people. The solution is not 
necessarily curtailment of appropriations. 
A part of the solution is a more equitable 
distribution of the burden of the cost of 
education. Our unjust system of taxation 
so works out that certain types of business 
pay in taxes many times as much of their 
net income as do other types of business. 
The present injustice is not in that com- 
merce and industry pay a large share in 
the cost of schools, but that the burdens 
are unequal. <A case can be made for the 
justice of business’ share in the cost of edu- 
cation. Education creates tastes which in 
turn create demands, and these demands 
are supplied by commerce and industry. 
Anything that raises the standard of living 
creates a desire to have the new experiences 
and it creates a desire to have them made 
permanent and enlarged. Since the schools 
provide the future workers for industry 
and business, and since education also in- 
stils in these workers a desire for better liv- 
ing conditions, they create a demand for 
what industry provides. Education there- 
fore stands at the basis of industrial and 
economic development. Just as the man- 
agement of a business that had been built 
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up to the point of proficiency would in- 
variably be concerned about the matter of 
bringing a succeeding management to the 
same point of proficiency, so a nation that 
has built up a business, an enlightened citi- 
zenship and administration, should desire 
and determine to train for a worthy con- 
tinuance of its success. 

It is important that we maintain a fire 
department to protect us from property 
loss. It is important, also, that we main- 
tain a police force to prevent a bandit’s 
taking a dollar from our pockets, but it is 
more important to keep an enlightened 
public so that we shall not be robbed of our 
richness of blood-bought privileges—riches 
purchased through centuries of struggle 
and miserable suffering. Stifle general 
education and these privileges are lost. 
Stifle research in higher education and 
dried up become the streams that support 
growth and progress. 

What is the place of our educational 
leadership at the present time? Our lead- 
ers should be envisioning the educational 
implications of our changing social condi- 
tions. They should be marshalling all their 
forces for the protection of the things of 
vital and general human interest. Never 
has education had a greater stimulus and 
opportunity to assume leadership out of 
any social dilemma than it now has, but 
this leadership must be of a constructive 
nature, and worthy of the high ealling of 
which we are a part. 

One of the educational implications in 
the present situation demanding action by 
leaders in the profession is that, if indi- 
vidual freedom and initiative are to be safe 
for a society, they must be anchored by 
righteousness. Future education must 
strive for the goal of ‘‘spiritual regenera- 
tion.’’ The mastery of material forces 
must be supplemented by a mastery of 
the human forces. Machinery has released 
mechanical ‘Human engineer- 


powers. 
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ing’’ must do a comparable thing before 
the results of the machine age can safely 
be accepted and perpetuated. We must 
value training not alone for its economic 
value, but we should accompany this aim 
with that of spiritual excellence, and inter- 
est in a culture both secular and spiritual. 

Training for character and appreciation 
should be the educational emphasis in the 
immediate future. A new spirit of coop- 
eration and service should embed the old 
virtues of honesty, consideration of the 
rights of others, industry—all of which are 
essential to the perpetuation of a worthy 
citizenship. The longer life ideal and the 
life of comfort and convenience ideal 
should be accompanied by the better life 
ideal. Let us supplant the struggle of indi- 
vidual bickerings; the struggle, too, of do- 
mestic and devastating international wars, 
that literally take the life’s blood of the 
flower of the land. 

May this struggle be supplanted by a 
struggle of thought, affection, devotion, 
diluting the after-war misery that turns up 
a furrow of unemployment, starving help- 
less masses of humanity, desperate in their 
choking blindness as to the meaning and 
the outcome of it all. <A struggle of this 
kind could become wholesome and sweet 
with the heart of every man an open book 
inviting inspection, correction, guidance, 
encouragement. We must ask of any edu- 
cation and of the civilization of which it 
is a part, ‘‘Does it prepare for jobs?’’ 
But we must ask, also, ‘‘Does it make peo- 
ple more considerate, and honest, less stub- 
born, less envious?’’ ‘‘Does it pass on the 
cultural achievements of the past?’’ ‘‘ Does 
it make more possible the highest of all 
ideals—the ideal of right living?’’ The 
education of the future must face the task 
of contributing still more largely to all 
these tasks. The flag planted at the apex 
of this monument of duties, however, must 
be righteous, spiritual character. 
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THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, JUNE 25 
TO JULY 1, 1932 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, U. S. 


To Miss Florence Hale, retiring presi- 
dent, goes the eredit for organizing at At- 
lantie City the strongest program presented 
to an annual convention of the National 
Education Association in many years. Ed- 
ucational leaders who in recent years have 
gone to the winter session in preference to 
the summer convention missed a meeting 
which, for the timeliness and importance 
of the problems it addressed and the ability 
of its speakers, proved to be superior to 
most recent Department of Superinten- 
dence conventions. 

The fact that economies occupied a larger 
place in the convention than education 
heightened rather than detracted from the 
significance of the proceedings. Mainte- 
nance of our schools, many speakers pointed 
out, is the question of the hour, and the 
problems of education are tied to the tail 
of the high-flying kite of economic prob- 
lems. Indeed, a stranger walking in on 
any general session might have guessed 
that he was attending a meeting of the 
National Economie Association rather than 
the National Education Association. 

The wisdom of stressing economics was 
demonstrated by the fact that William T. 
Foster, the economist, offered the conven- 
tion arguments which, if widely accepted, 
offer citizens and educators ample reasons 
for taking the aggressive in seeking to have 
a larger share of our national income spent 
for edueation. Mr. Foster substituted for 
the ‘‘hold the line’’ defensive position that 
most educators have taken in the emer- 


geney, a vigorous claim for devoting larger 
shares of income to education and to health. 

‘‘Having mismanaged eredit and eur- 
rency, they now tell us that education must 
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be mismanaged, too,’’ he declared. ‘‘Havy- 
ing stupidly forced the liquidation of busi- 
ness, they are now even more stupidly 
forcing the liquidation of intelligence. . 

Tn the last decade we spent money liberally 
on buildings. These buildings now stand 
empty. Is that saving? Is that the proper 
use of income? If we had spent our in- 
come on education and health we would at 
least have something that is of some good 
to us to-day.’’ 

Mr. Foster was ably seconded by Aaron 
Sapiro, the agricultural cooperative or- 
ganizer, who told plainly of the evidence 
he had discovered of the intention of poli- 
ticians and others in authority to load the 
burden of the depression on the schools. 

‘‘The teachers of America alone can give 
a permanent answer to the present crisis. 
But what do the politicians say and do? 
They try to solve this difficulty by saving 
expenses. They cut down the salaries of 
school teachers who dare not protest. They 
close schools. They drop special teachers. 
They combine classes. They strike at the 
one group in the land that could teach the 
country how to order life by proper organ- 
ization so that American standards may be 
maintained and elevated with each genera- 
tion. They look on education as the Jonah 
to be sacrificed to the god of the storms. 
3ut education is an Isaiah—singing the 
eternal words of truth—beyond the power 
of petty men to destroy—beyond the power 
of any generation to ignore. The hope of 
America in this crisis is the increased main- 
tenance of education. There is no price too 
high to pay for education. There is no 
penalty too great to pay for ignorance.”’ 

Practical economies came to the fore also 
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in the National Council of Education meet- 
ing on Friday and Saturday before the 
convention. Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the U. 
S. Office of Education, reviewing the chaos 
in our economie life, suggested calling a 
national conference which would attempt 
to draft a charter of economic and social 
aims and rights for American citizens com- 
parable with the significance and influence 
of the children’s charter of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The schools stand ready to 
make up for their failure to train citizens 
who can think intelligently on economic 
problems, he pointed out, but the tangle of 
current theories now leaves them without 
a base on which to build a program of 
practical education in economies and citi- 
zenship. 

Failure of America to spend its income 
with discretion was also reflected in the 
address of Lee Galloway, vice-chairman of 
the board of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute, and U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion William John Cooper. 

‘*Eeonomies has grown no specialist in 
the art of watchfulness in the interests of 
the consumer,’’ Mr. Galloway declared. 
‘‘The economic system of business has been 
developed’ on one side only—the side of 
supply. The ultimate consumer is still le- 
gitimate game and the season is never 
closed. . . . Consumership is quite as com- 
prehensive as citizenship; and_ business 
touches every individual. The correlation 
of these facts of business into an educa- 
tional system whereby searcity and con- 
flict, dependence and cooperation, order 
and law may be made impressive and vital 
to our citizenship in producing a more effi- 
cient social organization is the problem of 
economics and education, of business men 
and teachers to-day.’’ 

Commissioner Cooper suggested that the 
radio gives schools an opportunity to 
‘learn our reading and writing and arith- 
metie by studying about real things. . 
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If we could bring into the classroom radio 
advertising, let us say advertising upon 
bread, and could subject that advertising 
to real tests of accuracy, what a great thing 
it would be for the school as well as for the 
use of the product. . . . If radio advertis- 
ing is actually treated to such methods the 
‘ballyhoo’ and exaggerations would be 
shown up.’’ 

That the depression is the wages of other 
than economic sins was, however, the claim 
advanced by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, 
the historian, Ernest W. Butterfield, com- 
missioner of education for Connecticut, 
Warden Lawes, of Sing Sing, Thomas H. 
Reed, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and the Reverend Ralph 
W. Sockman. Mr. Van Loon, who more 
than any other speaker made the depres- 
sion assume for listeners the proportions of 
a real revolution in national concepts, ex- 
pressed his joy in the fact that in America 
the false ideal of ‘‘having’’ is being dis- 
placed by the ideal of ‘‘being.’’ ‘*‘We are 
just recovering,’ he said, ‘‘from one of 
the worst afflictions that can happen to any 
nation. Size was substituted for contents, 
and quantity for quality.’’ Warden Lawes, 
of Sing Sing, put the responsibility for the 
large proportion of young men now in our 
jails and penitentiaries on the school’s fail- 
ure to build proper character. Dr. Sock- 
man in a stirring address put his finger on 
another shortcoming in aims and objec- 
tives: ‘‘The education of to-morrow must 
beget more loyalty to locality. The local 
community is the laboratory in which we 
shall work out the formulae of our social 
solutions. At present there is a kind of 
restless chain-store mood pervading both 
teachers and pupils. Teachers are fever- 
ishly looking for larger places. Young 
people go away to college and then refuse 
to come back to the home town because it 
seems too provincial. Unless we can re- 
cover something of the old pioneer spirit 
which made men willing to build them- 
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selves into the institutions of their com- 
munities we shall destroy the fertility of 
those smaller communities which have been 
the chief source of America’s leaders.’’ 

Commissioner Butterfield, who has a 
unique capacity of seeing life about him 
with the discerning eye of a novelist, de- 
livered another of his addresses which make 
other speeches by educators seem heavy 
with overstuffed words and dehumanized 
with generalizations. His shrewd analysis 
of our gains and our needs will be printed 
widely. 

The influence of Commissioner Butter- 
field’s speech at Detroit a year and a half 
ago echoed in the debating session of the 
convention. The debate session was the 
happy invention of Miss Hale, suggested, 
perhaps, by the suecess of the indoctrina- 
tion debate in the Washington meeting last 
February. The two subjects debated were 
ability grouping and elass size. It was 
Commissioner Butterfield’s Detroit address 
that reopened the whole question of ability 
or homogenous grouping. At Atlantic 
City, Dr. Paul R. Mort took the affirmative 
and Professor James R. MeGaughy again 
took the negative. Miss Hale arranged for 
addresses following each debate, giving the 
classroom teacher’s view of the question. 

Dr. William G. Carr, director of re- 
search, National Education Association, 
made in the debate session a talk which 
will go far toward clearing up discussions 
on class size. At Washington in February 
there was a distinct trend toward rational- 
izing inerease in class size from a regret- 
table necessity to a boon to education. Dr. 
Carr’s analysis of the situation should put 
a stop to such loose thinking on this im- 
portant subject. The advocate of larger 
class size who was scheduled to speak fol- 
lowing Dr. Carr could not attend. 

Another member of the research staff of 
the N.E.A., Dr. Frank Hubbard, assistant 
director, told the department of elementary 
school principals how education chases 
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panaceas. His revelations of the marvel- 
ous but unwarranted claims for vertical 
writing and manual training, for example, 
make one wonder what mirages we may 
now be pursuing. 

One thing that raised the standard of 
the Atlantic City meeting so high was the 
abandonment of the all-pervading theme 
idea which has limped and strained so 
gallantly through many recent conventions. 
Ignoring the central theme plan, Miss Hale 
organized the program to deal with a num- 
ber of pressing problems. These were 
roughly: (1) The implications of the eco- 
nomie collapse for education generally; (2) 
reports of the effects of the depression on 
education in various localities (James Rich- 
mond, state superintendent, spoke on Ken- 
tucky; C. J. Heatwole, secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, on Vir- 
ginia; Agnes Samuelson, state superinten- 
dent, on Iowa; Howard J. Hanna on 
California, and Superintendent Bogan on 
Chicago) ; (3) the debating program deal- 
ing with controversial problems; (4) a re- 
view of recent events in education, such as 
the conclusion of the National Survey of 
Secondary Edueation by Dean J. B. Ed- 
monson, of the University of Michigan; (5) 
descriptions of modern methods in teach- 
ing government, history, reading and lit- 
erature in particular; (6) a forecast of 
forward-looking movements, adult educa- 
tion, health education, handling personality 
problems, and visual instruction; and (7) 
the problems of professionalizing teaching. 

Reinforcing this new plan of selection of 
subject-matter for a National Education 
Association program, Miss Hale introduced 
certain other ideas which were well re- 
ceived. She seasoned the program with 
‘‘hair shirters’’—speakers who, like Walter 
B. Pitkin and Hendrik Van Loon, put sand 
in the mental shoes of their listeners to 
aggravate them into thinking. She also 
won the praise of convention-goers by in- 
sisting that all speeches be given by their 
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authors. Many were delivered from notes. 
Lastly, subject-matter was, in this conven- 
tion, placed ahead of friendship and the 
dictates of minority groups in the selection 
of speakers. 

Two dramatic incidents also helped to 
add zest to the meeting. A few days be- 
fore the convention opened the July Amerv- 
can Mercury appeared on the news stands 
with an article by H. E. Buchholz flaying 
the N.E.A. The charges offered the chief 
subject of conversation in the lobbies. Miss 
Hale in the president’s message delivered 
a vigorous rejoinder to Mr. Buchholz’ 
major accusations. This reply was supple- 
mented, it is said, by a personal invitation 
to Mr. Buchholz to come to the convention, 
an invitation which he accepted. 

The second incident was directly related 
to the first, since Mr. Buchholz had pre- 
dicted the election of Joseph Rosier as 
president. It occurred on Tuesday morn- 
ing, when the New York delegation pro- 
posed John Dewey as honorary president 
of the association. This resolution was 
sent to the board of directors by a majority 
vote. Not satisfied with this proceeding, 
the New York delegation then nominated 
Professor Dewey for the regular presiden- 
tial contest. Rosier’s nomination was sec- 
onded by twenty states; Dewey’s by Utah 
and Porto Rico. The board of directors 
the next day announced that it recom- 
mended the naming of both John Dewey 
and Albert E. Winship as honorary presi- 
dents, and the New York delegation then 
withdrew Dewey’s name from the regular 
contest. 

Depression cut the attendence to the 
lowest figure in years—5,000 to 6,000, it 
was estimated. The exhibits were also 
fewer in number, but the exhibitors who 
did attend reported an unusually strong 
interest in what they had to offer. 

Departments and allied groups which 
held meetings were the departments of 
adult education, business education, class- 
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room teachers, deans of women, elementary 
school principals, kindergarten-primary 
education, lip reading, rural education, 
school health and physical education, 
science instruction, secondary education, 
secondary school principals, social studies, 
special education, supervisors and directors 
of instruction, supervisors and teachers of 
home economies, visual instruction and vo- 
cational edueation. Allied organizations 
participating were: the American Classical 
League, the Columbia Scholastie Press As- 
sociation, the Conference on Art Educa- 
tion, the Conference of Members of Boards 
of Edueation, the National Association of 
Journalism Advisers, the National Associa- 
tion of State Secretaries, the National As- 
sociation of Student Government Officers, 
the National Commission on Enrichment 
of Adult Life, the National Conference on 
Student Participation, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation, the National Council of Geography 
Teachers, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the National Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, the National 
Geographic Society, the National League 
of Teachers Associations, the National 
Safety Council, the National Voeational 
Guidance Association and the School Gar- 
den Association of America. 

The Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion and the National Association of Stu- 
dent Government Officers met for the first 
time. The Conference of Members of 
School Boards is said to be a revival of a 
former practice. 

The resolutions of the convention repre- 
sent an adaptation of the plan for their 
drafting which was first used at Los Ange- 
les last year. Resolutions are now divided 
into two parts—a platform and _ resolu- 
tions proper. The platform represents the 
major continuing objectives of the National 
Edueation Association and it has been 
drafted in the light of a study of the reso- 
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lutions and proceedings back to 1857 and 
on questionnaires to leaders in education in 
and out of the association. The platform 
has been rearranged this year, although its 
content is similar to last year’s platform. 
Some of the planks have been taken almost 
bodily from the children’s charter. The 
resolutions deal with temporary rather 
than permanent matters. Those adopted 
at Atlantie City for 1932 are as follows: 


Economy and Education: The National Educa- 
tion Association favors strict economy in the ad- 
ministration of publie schools, but it is unalter- 
ably opposed to any retrenchment which injures 
the children of America either by lowering present 
educational standards, destroying the morale or 
effectiveness of teachers, or eliminating school sub- 
jects and activities contributing to the health, 
culture or vocational training of our citizens. 

The association condemns particularly the fol- 
lowing practices: 

(1) Increasing the size of classes beyond the 
point of efficiency. This procedure works a per- 
manent injury to children because sufficient atten- 
tion can not be given to individuals. 

(2) Shortening the school term. Not only does 
this practice lessen the educational opportunities 
of children, but it tends to increase juvenile delin- 
quency because of the prolonged and unsupervised 
vacation periods. 

(3) Reducing the salaries of teachers. Either 
direct cuts or the substitution of cheap teachers 
for those who are competent, experienced and 
reasonably paid is a blow at school morale and 
child welfare. 

(4) Eliminating health, recreational, vocational 
and cultural services and activities. This destruc- 
tion of the essentials of modern education means 
returning to a narrow, lockstep, uninspired and 
inefficient program of education. 

Education is the right of childhood, the main 
guarantee of individual happiness and economic 
competence, the best insurance of national integ- 
rity and safety, and the best preventive of social 
disintegration. Nevertheless, thousands of schools 
have already been seriously injured by unwise, 
and ofttimes unnecessary, curtailments and many 
school systems are now being threatened with 
financial starvation. The National Education As- 
sociation owes it as a duty to the nation to enter 


a solemn protest against unwise or destructive re- 
trenchment in education. 
Law Observance: Crime conditions and attitudes 
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of lawlessness in our nation to-day threaten life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In many 
communities individuals and groups flaunt prop- 
erly constituted authority and endanger the ef- 
fectiveness of the judicial system. The National 
Education Association commends efforts to pre- 
vent crime, endorses the impartial enforcement of 
all laws, including the Eighteenth Amendment, 
and urges teachers in the present emergency to 
stress particularly the obligations of good citi- 
zenship. 

Child Health and Protection: The National Edu- 
cation Association commends the careful studies 
and thoughtful deliberations of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. The 
detailed reports of subcommittees present facts 
and conditions which demand the united action of 
teachers, parents and others who are concerned 
with the national welfare. The conclusions and 
recommendations of the conference should be 
studied and utilized by teachers to meet the edu- 
cational problems of childhood. 

National Advisory Committee on Education: 
The report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Edueation is a state paper of first importance. 
The National Education Association recommends 
the report for careful study by both laymen and 
educators. 

An Expression of Appreciation: The teachers 
and laymen of Atlantic City and of the State of 
New Jersey, by their thoughtfulness and hospi- 
tality, have made this 1932 convention one to be 
long remembered. The National Education Asso- 
ciation expresses its gratitude to all who have 
made this meeting a notable contribution to the 
progress of American education. 

JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS, Chairman 
May L. Kos, Acting Secretary 


The officers elected are: 


PRESIDENT 
Joseph Rosier, president, Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

C. B. Wivel, superintendent of schools, Tempe, 
Arizona. 

Mabel Ellis, teacher in San Francisco schools, San 
Franciseo, California. 

Ernest W. Butterfield, state commissioner of edu- 
eation, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Edith Louise Grosvenor, teacher, public schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Oren E. Long, deputy superintendent of schools in 
Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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William T. Longshore, principal, Greenwood 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

George C. Baker, superintendent of schools, 
Moorestown, New Jersey. 

Caroline S. Woodruff, principal, State Normal 
Sehool, Castleton, Vermont. 

Orville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 
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Elizabeth McCormick, principal, Timothy O. Howe 
School, Superior, Wisconsin. 

George W. Wannamaker, superintendent of schools, 
Griffin, Georgia. 


TREASURER 


Henry Lester Smith, dean, Schooi of Education, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Indiana. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL THEATER IN DENMARK 

A RECENT book in English on Education in 
Denmark contains a chapter by Mr. Thomas 
Hejle on the school children’s theater. 

Several years ago Mr. Hejle established an 
association ealled “The Matinees of the High 
Schools.” The members, numbering about 2,000, 
were pupils from the three highest classes of 
the secondary schools (15 to 19 years). A sub- 
scription fee of 6 Kroner was charged for 6 
matinees, i.e., two dramas (performed at the 
Dagmar Theater and the Royal Theater) and 
four recitals by the most eminent artists of the 
country. The experiences of three seasons 
proved that the enterprise was economically 
possible, so in 1924 the association was extended 
to comprise all schools, the children being di- 
vided into two groups of ten to fifteen years 
and fifteen to nineteen years (matriculation 
age). Membership thus increased to 11,000. A 
stage of its own was created, known as the 
Danish School Theater, and the association then 
adopted the same name. This association is 
managed by a committee chosen by the board 
of directors of the different teachers’ associa- 
tions, the president being an actor, a member of 
the Royal Theater and a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen. 

The choice of plays and the arrangements 
for their best possible presentation are in the 
hands of the manager of the theater and the 
committee of school experts. Each performance 
must first be approved by the committee before 
being shown to the children. In addition to na- 
tional dramatic masterpieces, the Danish School 
Theater has presented plays by Bjoernsen, 
Ibsen, Kleist, Moliére, Sheridan and Schiller. 
Thus a child who joins the association at the 
age of eleven years and remains a member all 
through his school life may, in addition to his 
general education, see thirty-eight plays. 


During the five years of its existence, the 
membership of the association has inereased 
from 11,000 to 20,000, thus proving that both 
children and their parents appreciate the 
theater as a means of instruction. 

At the theater children belonging to the same 
school sit together, and the schools take it in 
turns to occupy the various types of seats. The 
performances are organized in much the same 
way as other school activities, the pupils, as a 
point of honor, helping the teachers to maintain 
order and to receive the guests. 

Aarhus and Odense have followed the ex- 
ample of Copenhagen and have in their turn 
established school theaters. Stockholm, too, 
now has its “Young Theater” in the “Oseara- 
teatern.” 

THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF HIGH- 

SCHOOL EDUCATION 

A Nationat Survey of High-School Eduea- 
tion has been completed by the Federal Office of 
Education. The study, headed by Dr. Leonard 
V. Koos, of the University of Chicago, was 
provided by Congress and has extended over 
three years. It appears from this study that 
fifty per cent. of American school children of 
high-school age are now in high school as com- 
pared with four per cent. in 1890. “The pres- 
ent proportion of enrolment in high schools,” 
Dr. Koos says, “has never been equaled in any 
other period or any other country, and the 
‘pouring in’ may be assumed to indicate that 
rapidly increasing proportions of children from 
what are termed the lower economic levels are 
being given the opportunities of education at: 
the secondary level.” 

Foreign languages and mathematics are on 
the wane as high-school studies, and physical 
education and the practical arts are coming to. 
the fore. The pupils of to-day have ten times 
as long a list of studies from which to choose as 
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had their fathers. The development of ade- 
quate libraries in schools is another outstanding 
evidence of advancement in high school edueca- 
tion. 

The survey of the 22,000 high schools 
throughout the United States shows an in- 
creased number of trade schools, development 
of continuation, evening and summer schools, 
and an inereasing number of smaller high 
schools enriching their offerings to students 
through the use of correspondence courses. 
Findings show that high schools in general are 
adapting their programs to needs and interests 
of a widely diversified school population. 
Preparation for college, the high-school goal 
in years past, is being displaced by an eduea- 
tional program that looks toward complete liv- 
ing while in school and after school days are 
over. 

Speaking of retrenchment in the schools dur- 
ing the present economic recession, Dr. Koos 
says: “We should look carefully at proposals 
to eliminate the latest developments in schools, 
often dubbed ‘fads and frills.’ Many of the 
latter features are often more necessary than 
the features not assailed which are retained be- 
cause of the hold of tradition long after they 
have outlived their usefulness.” 

Results of the national study of high schools 
will be published by the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation in 28 monographs and will be made avail- 
able to educators everywhere so that those re- 
sponsible for high-school education in one com- 
munity will be able to improve and revise their 
high-school program in the light of informa- 
tion on successful practice in other schools dis- 
tributed throughout the United States. 

FINANCES OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE COLLEGE 

ATTORNEY GENERAL SCHRADER of Pennsyl- 
vania has ruled recently that there shall be a 
24.16 per cent. reduction in appropriations to 
non-preferred institutions on account of reduced 
state income. He included the Pennsylvania 
State College on this list. The ruling applies 
to the total appropriation in the present bien- 
nium amounting to $4,000,000. Since the eol- 
lege has used approximately $2,000,000 or half 
the total appropriation, during the past year, 
it has only $1,000,000 coming from the state 
this year under the decision. 
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Following this ruling, President Hetzel said: 


The effect of the ruling on state appropriations 
made by the attorney general will be devastating 
to the work of The Pennsylvania State College. 
It represents a reduction in excess of fifty per 
cent. of state funds which have been appropriated 
to the college for the balance of the biennium end- 
ing June, 1933. Such a reduction in the income 
of an institution which has been under-financed 
for many years would do injury which would be 
almost beyond repair. But more than this, such 
a reduction of state funds would force a curtail- 
ment of the program of the college, which in turn 
would seriously reduce other college income, in- 
cluding federal funds. 

The college already has initiated most rigid 
economies. Important work has been suspended ; 
funds for the maintenance of the physical plant 
have been reduced to a point which threatens im- 
pairment of capital investment, and all other items 
of maintenance are being cut to the bone. The 
college is willing and anxious to participate in any 
fair adjustment involved in necessary and sound 
economy. The measure of retrenchment specified 
in the opinion of the attorney general, however, 
would be unnecessarily destructive of values 
through the disruption of an organization which 
it has taken years to build up by impairment to 
physical properties which represent large invest- 
ments of both public and private capital. Not 
only will both the resident and extension instruc- 
tional programs be seriously affected by the opera- 
tion of this ruling, but research work vital to the 
industries of the state including agriculture, the 
mineral industries and many other important in- 
dustrial interests which are looking to the research 
program at the college for assistance in these try- 
ing times will have to be discontinued. 

These circumstances call for prompt and con- 
structive remedial action. The college in this 
emergency looks with confidence to the political 
and industrial leadership of the state to take 
such action as will avoid disastrous effect upon the 
educational, welfare and other institutions and 
agencies which are so vital to the well-being of the 
commonwealth. 


THE OHIO SCHOOL SURVEY 

WE learn from Ohio Schools that the Ohio 
School Survey Commission is now in operation, 
by the appointment of State Director of Edu- 
sation B. O. Skinner, with the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of the problem of financing Ohio’s 
schools and to attack the broad problem of edu- 
cational purposes in the light of present con- 
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ditions. This commission is the outgrowth of 
the proposal initiated by the Representative 
Assembly at the December meeting, in which 
the executive committee of the association was 
instructed to make a thorough, scientifie study 
of the problem of financing public education in 
Ohio. 

The fourteen members of the Survey Com- 
mission have been selected with a view to giving 
representation to the general citizenry of the 
state rather than to the educational profession, 
because of the fundamental importance of the 
school problem to the public as a whole. Com- 
petent leaders from all sections of the state and 
from all walks of life have been selected by the 
state director and have accepted membership. 

At the March meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio Edueation Association, ap- 
proval was given to the appointment of a sur- 
vey commission of this character by the state 
director, and financial support for the conduct 
of the state-wide survey was pledged. With the 
filling of the personnel of the School Survey 
Commission by Director Skinner, an_ initial 
meeting was held in Columbus on May 9. At 
that meeting the general problems of the under- 
taking were discussed, and a small committee 
of five were instructed to give further study to 
the problem and to bring back a recommenda- 
tion to the commission relative to the personnel 
for making the financial study. This committee 
is composed of two members of the Commission, 
Leyton E. Carter and Superintendent B. F. 
Stanton, and, in addition, Director Skinner, 
President John R. Williams, of the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association, and Secretary F. E. Reyn- 
olds, of the Ohio Education Association, were 
invited to serve. This committee met in Cleve- 
land on May 25. 

The commission as a whole has decided that 
some one should be employed to direct the nec- 
essary survey and that an attempt should be 
made to use all material and studies now avail- 
able and to use as many local people as possible. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN 

ScHOoOL superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers will meet at the University of Michigan 
School of Education throughout the summer 
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term of the university for a series of afternoon 
conferences on important problems of educa- 
tion. These meetings will be led by members of 
the Michigan faculty who are specialists in the 
fields presented, and informal group diseussions 
will allow visiting educators to present their 
views. Summer-school students and any others 
interested in education are welcome to the dis- 
cussions, and it is expected that many out of 
town visitors will attend. 

The schedule of lectures is as follows: First 
week, June 29, 30—‘Recent Developments in 
Guidance,” Professor George E. Myers; “The 
Research Program of the University Elemen- 
tary School,” Professor Willard C. Olson. 
Second week, July 5, 7—“Current Criticisms 
of Physical Edueation,” Professor Jackson R. 
Sharman; “Recent Trends in Examination Pro- 
cedures,” Vice-President C. S. Yoakum. Third 
week, July 11, 14—‘The Personal Health of 
the Teacher,” Professor Margaret Bell; “From 
High Sehool to College,” Registrar Iva M. 
Smith; “Trends in Junior High School Devel- 
opment,” Professor Calvin O. Davis; “What 
Should the Public Schools Attempt in Parent 
Education?” Professor Marguerite Wilker. 
Fourth week, July 18, 21—“Periodie Health Ex- 
aminations,” Professor Margaret Bell; “Ques- 
tions that Europeans Ask Regarding American 
Edueation,” Professor O. W. Stephenson; 
“Trends in Intercollegiate Athletics,’ Coach 
Fielding H. Yost; “The Bureau of Appoint- 
ments and Occupational Information,” Pro- 
fessor T. Luther Purdom. Fifth week, July 
25, 28—‘“‘Health Problems Involving Emotional 
Control,” Professor Warren E. Forsythe; 
“Comparisons of Achievement in European 
and American Schools,” Professor Stuart A. 
Courtis; “Investigations of Training Teachers 
at the University of Michigan,” Professor 
Raleigh Schorling; “Pre-Primary Groups in 
Publie Schools,” Professor Katharine B. Greene. 
Sixth week, August 2, 4—‘A Prophecy of the 
New Teacher,” Professor Howard Y. McClusky; 
“The Health Program in the University High 
School,” Professor Mabel Rugen; ‘Needs in the 
Reorganization of Rural Edueation in Mich- 
igan,” Professor Harvey L. Turner, Michigan 
State Normal College. Seventh week, August 
8, 11—“The Reproductive Instinct and Its Con- 
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trol,” Professor Warren E. Forsythe; “A Sur- 
vey of Teacher Training,” Professor Arthur B. 
Moehlman; “How to Keep the Course of Study 
Flexible,’ Professor Fred 8. Dunham; “Im- 
pending Changes in the Secondary School Cur- 
riculum,” Professor Edgar G. Johnston. 


THE HEALTH EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


Tue first Institute on Health Education to 
be conducted by the Public Health Education 
Section of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Willard, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 22, 23 and 24, 1932, 
immediately preceding the annual meeting of 
the association, which opens on October 24. 

The purpose of the institute is to provide in- 
struction in the content and methodology of 
health education to a limited number of persons 
health education. The 
students whom it is desired to attract to 
the institute, may or may not have had train- 
ing in health education in one or the other of 
the very few institutions where it is available. 
They may have had a little or considerable ex- 
perience. They may devote all their time to 
this work or it may be merely one of several 
The staff of the institute is as fol- 


actively engaged in 


activities. 
lows: 


Iago Galdston, M.D., Director, Medical Informa- 
tion Bureau, Academy of Medicine, New York, 
ae 

Bertrand Brown, Milbank Memorial Fund, New 
York, N. Y. 

Evart G. Routzahn, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. 

Mary Swain Routzahn, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y. 

Clair E. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

W. W. Peter, M.D., Cleanliness Institute, New 
York, N. Y. 

ira V. Hiscock, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

H. E. Kleinschmidt, M.D., National Tubercu- 
losis Association, New York, N. Y. 

Ruhland, M.D., Commissioner of 


Turner, 


George C. 


Health, Syracuse, N. Y. 

W. W. Bauer, M.D., American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill. 

Raymond 8. Patterson, Ph.D., John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Active health-education workers in official de- 
partments of health—state, county and city— 
and in voluntary agencies are invited to enroll. 
Health officers and directors of health organiza- 
tions are urged to send to the institute the indi- 
viduals responsible for health-education activi- 
ties in their units. 

Students are invited to remain for the ses- 
sions of the sixty-first annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association beginning 
on October 24, and continuing through Octo- 
ber 27. A comprehensive program covering 
every current problem in public health adminis- 
tration and technique has been arranged. Each 
of the ten sections of the association—health 
officers, laboratory, vital statistics, public health 
engineering, industrial hygiene, food and nutri- 
tion, child hygiene, public health education, 
public health nursing, epidemiology—will hold 
individual meetings. The Public Health Edu- 
cation Section has arranged for four half-day 
sessions, a dinner and two luncheon meetings. 
Included in that program are a clinie on 
printed matter, a clinic on radio, a discussion 
on health motivation, one on health bulletins, 
and one on the participation of the medical 
profession in health education. 


CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES 

THIRTY-SEVEN leading students of education 
and men of affairs were represented on June 20 
in the eall for a conference of universities to 
be held under the auspices of New York Univer- 
sity this autumn out of which it is hoped may 
come some measure of relief from our present 
economic and social maladjustments. Newton 
D. Baker, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Thomas 
W. Lamont, Felix M. Warburg, Secretary Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, and other national leaders were 
associated with Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown in drawing up plans for the conference 
last November. 

Mr. Baker, long identified with national af- 
fairs; Dr. Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. James Rowland Angell, president 
of Yale University; Mr. Lamont, banker and 
philanthropist; Walter Lippmann, writer and 
student of economics and polities, will deliver 
addresses at the conference, which will form 
part of the series of convocations marking the 
centenary of New York University. Other 
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speakers will be Sir James C. Irvine, vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of St. Andrews, Scot- 
land; Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo; President Lotus D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota; President Rob- 
ert G. Sproul, of the University of California; 
President Harold G. Moulton, of the Brookings 
Institution; President John C. Merriam, of the 
Carnegie Institution; Professor Edwin F. Gay, 
of Harvard University; Professor Charles E. 
Merriam, of the University of Chicago. 

In a statement made public by Chancellor 
Brown the hope is expressed that the meeting of 
public men and educational leaders would make 
certain definite contributions to the part that 
higher education may play in the cure and pre- 
vention of maladjustments. 

The conference will be opened by Dr. Brown 
and will be concluded with a dinner for dele- 
gates and guests when addresses will be de- 
livered on “The University and This Changing 
World.” President Butler and Mr. Lippmann 
will be among the speakers at the dinner. 

The major theme of the conference will be 
“The Obligation of Universities to the Social 
Order.” It will be dealt with in four major 
sub-topies. President Angell will preside at the 
first session on “The University To-day: its 
Aims and Provinee.” The second major section, 
on “The University and Eeonomie Changes,” 
will be under the direction of Mr. Lamont. The 
third section, on “The University and Govern- 
mental Changes,” will be presided over by 
President Moulton. President John C. Merriam 
will be the chairman of the fourth session on 
“The University and Spiritual Values.” 

Plans provide for three addresses by dis- 
tinguished leaders representing the views of 
laymen as well as educators, to be delivered at 
each of the four major sessions, with three 
speakers of international distinction at the con- 
eluding dinner conference. Opportunity for 
discussion, both organized and voluntary, will 
be provided by special intersession meetings 
related to the four major sections. 

The Round-table discussions will have as 
chairmen and leaders of discussion, distin- 
guished representatives from education, com- 
merce, industry and other fields. Delegates and 
guests, under the guidance of such leaders, will 
have opportunity for the free expression and 
exchange of views. 
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All addresses and discussions of the confer- 
ence will be published in full. A companion 
volume will be issued containing a reprint of 
the proceedings of a similar conference which 
was called on October 30, 1830, by Albert Gal- 
latin, a leading founder and first president of 
the Council of New York University. 

On the advisory committee are the presidents 
or representatives of thirty-two leading univer- 
sities or other educational and government or- 
ganizations. Many of them will address the 
conference. 

Representatives of three hundred American 
colleges and universities; one hundred and fifty 
foreign universities, one hundred American 
learned societies, fifty members of the Univer- 
sity Council and administration, and some six 
hundred individuals here and abroad will re- 
ceive formal invitations to attend the conference 
early in the autumn. 


DINNER OF THE EMERITUS FACULTY 
OF STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

THIRTY-THREE members of the emeritus group 
of the Stanford University faculty gathered re- 
cently at the Stanford Union for their second 
annual dinner. Faculty members who retire 
from active duty this year, with their wives, 
were guests of honor. As an evidence of the 
fact that retirement has not meant inactivity, 
a list of the year’s accomplishments of emeritus 
professors was read by Professor Jefferson 
Elmore. 

Those present were Dr. Frank Angell, Mrs. 
John Caspar Branner, George T. Clark, Dr. 
and Mrs. O. L. Elliott, Dr. Jefferson Elmore, 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Rushton Fairclough, Pro- 
fessor Rufus Lott Green, Dr. James O. Griffin, 
Mrs. George Hempl, Dr. Oliver P. Jenkins, 
Mrs. David Starr Jordan, Professor and Mrs. 
George C. Price, Professor and Mrs. Fred- 
erick J. Rogers, Dr. and Mrs. James R. Slon- 
aker, Mrs. Clara S. Stoltenberg, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bailey Willis and Mrs. Charles B. Wing, to- 
gether with the following initiates: Dr. and 
Mrs. Oliver M. Johnston, Dr. and Mrs. Au- 
gustus T. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Lig- 
gett, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Starks, Mrs. John 
O. Snyder and Dr. Sidney D. Townley. Pro- 
fessor Snyder was unable to be present as he 
is in the east, and Mrs. Townley is ill. Mrs. 
Starks was present not only as the wife of Pro- 
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fessor Starks but as retiring professor of edu- 
cation (graphie art). 

Dr. Fairclough presided. 
ings to those who were present and spoke with 
feeling of the one great vacancy in the ranks, 
that left by the death last September of Dr. 
David Starr Jordan. Mrs. Rogers read mes- 
sages from Mrs. Hoover, President Wilbur and 
Dr. Martin. 

An original poem, “Greetings to Our Initi- 
ates,” was read by Mrs. Elliott. On behalf of 
the new members, Dr. Murray gave a toast, 
“What are we going to do about it?” to which 
Dr. Elmore responded for the older emeriti on 
the subject, ““‘What we have done about it.” In 
an open forum which followed, Dr. Willis and 
Dr. Townley spoke of their earthquake re- 
searches and Dr. Johnston expressed his plea- 


He extended greet- 


sure at joining the emeritus group. 

Among the things that the “retired” profes- 
sors have accomplished during the past year, 
Professor Elmore listed the following: 


Several translations 





Dr. Melville Best Anderson 
in spite of the careful living required by poor 
health. 

Dr. Frank Angell—Publication in The Journal 
of General Psychology of ‘‘Notes on the Horizon 
Dr. Angell is an editor of this journal. 
Entomological research 


Illusion. ’’ 
Dr. Frank E, Blaisdell 
on the coleoptera and publication of scientific 





articles. 
Dr. Douglas H. Campbell—Work on a_ book 
which he hopes to complete during the coming 





year. 
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George T. Clark—Publication of a book, ‘‘ The 
Life of Leland Stanford,’’ issued this year by the 
Stanford University Press. 

Professor William F. Durand—Compilation of 
Encyclopedia of Aerodynamics and work as con- 
sulting engineer on the Hoover Dam and Los An- 
geles aqueduct projects. 

Dr. O. L. Elliott—Compilation of history of 
Stanford. 

Professor H. R. Fairclough—Revision of his 
two-volume translation of Vergil, work on Vergil 
manuscripts, travels by air and otherwise in 
Europe. 

Dr. E. C. Franklin—Winning of 
American Chemical Society and motor trip to Chi- 


medal of 


cago, alone. 

Dr. Lillien J. Martin—Lectures in various East- 
ern cities before audiences as large as 1,500. 

Dr. Emmet Rixford—Publication of scientific 
work, lectures, election as president of the Pacific 
Coast Surgical Association, and arrival of his first 
grandchild. 

Dr. Harris J. Ryan—Work limited by serious 
illness, from which he is recovering. 

Professor Fernando Sanford—Publication of re- 
sults of ten years of investigation in terrestrial 
electricity, development of a new field of physical 
investigation, and continued research. 

Professor James R. Slonaker—Continuation of 
work on the effects of different percentages of 
protein in the diet of albino rats. 

Mrs. James Perrin Smith—Publication of the 
book, ‘‘Mission San Antonio de Padua,’’ issued 
by the Stanford University Press. 

Dr. Bailey Willis—Research in earthquakes and 


extensive travels. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


As has been reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
the new legislature of Mississippi has enacted 
legislation creating a board of trustees in charge 
of higher education in the state. These trustees 
are now undertaking to repair the disaster 
caused two years ago by the then governor of 
the state by which more than 150 teachers in 
these institutions were dismissed. Chancellor 
Alfred Hume has been reinstated in the chan- 
cellorship. Professor D. H. Bishop has re- 
turned to the professorship of English and has 


been made vice-chancellor. Dr. A. L. Bondur- 


ant has returned as dean of the graduate school 


and Dr. J. N. Swan as head of the department 
of chemistry. 

At the Atlantie City meeting of the National 
Edueation Association, Dr. John Dewey and 
Dr. Albert E. Winship were elected honorary 
life presidents. 

A portraIT of President R. B. von Klein- 
Smid, of the University of Southern California, 
painted by Arnold Mountfort, has been pre- 
sented to the university by the class of 1932. 

Tue University of Maine will rename the 
Arts and Sciences Building in honor of Dean 
J. S. Stevens, who recently resigned as dean of 
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the College of Arts and Sciences. Two new 
wings are to be added to the building. They 
will house the School of Education and the de- 
partments of economics, psychology, Spanish 
and Italian, and music. 


Dr. Henry W. Houmes, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edueation, was recently 
elected a fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Dr. WiLL1AM JOHN Cooper, U. 8S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, received the degree of 
doctor of laws at the commencement of Dick- 
inson College. 


Dr. StanLEY Kina, the newly elected presi- 
dent of Amherst College, received the degree of 
doctor of laws at commencement from Colgate 
University, from Wesleyan University and 
from Dartmouth College. Dr. King delivered 
the commencement address at Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

THE degree of doctor of science has been 
conferred by Middlebury College on John Bar- 
low, acting president of Rhode Island State 
College. 


THE University of Southern California has 
conferred the degree of doctor of letters on Dr. 
George Albert Coe. 


Dr. Louis R. Wison, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, was the recipient of 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Haverford College at its recent commencement 
on June 11. 


On10 NorRTHERN UNIveRsItTy, at Ada, has 
conferred the degree of doctor of pedagogy on 
R. E. Offenhauer, superintendent of the public 
schools of Lima, Ohio. 


Dr. WitiiamM J. BoGan has been re-elected 
superintendent of the publie schools of Chicago 
for a four-year term. 


Dr. Ernst J. Bere, of Union College, Sche- 
nectady, New York, has been appointed head 
of the combined departments of civil, electrical 
and mechanical engineering. He will have the 
title of dean of engineering. Dean Berg suc- 
ceeded Charles P. Steinmetz as professor of 
electrical engineering at Union College in 1913. 
He had previously been head of the department 
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of electrical engineering at the University of 
Illinois. 


Dr. Mayor E. Houmes has been appointed 
dean of the New York State College of Ceram- 
ies at Alfred University. He has been head of 
the department of ceramic engineering in the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Dr. Howarp D. Roetors, professor of philos- 
ophy at Stanford University and visiting pro- 
fessor this year at Amherst College, has been 
appointed Wilson professor of philosophy and 
head of the philosophy department at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


LAWRENCE C. Wroru, librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library at Brown University, has 
been appointed research professor in American 
history. Before going to Brown University in 
1923 Mr. Wroth served as librarian of the 
Maryland Diocesan Library, and later was as- 
sistant librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore. 


CHARLES C. Warp has been appointed di- 
rector of the Teacher Training Division of the 
New York State Education Department. He 
has been serving provisionally in this position 
since February 1, when he was named to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Herman J. 
Magee. 


BEATRICE LOUISE WILLIAMS, of Colorado, has 
been appointed assistant to Katherine B. Child 
in the management of the School of Fine Arts 
of the Stuart Club and of the Stuart School, 
Boston. Miss Williams will next fall assume 
the duties of assistant director. Miss Child will 
continue in the office of president. 


Dr. Lemo T. Dennis, of the Rochester, New 
York, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, has been appointed field worker in 
child development and parental education for 
the American Home Economics Association, 
from September 1. She succeeds Dr. Esther 
McGinnis, who returns to her regular work as 
associate professor at the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota. 


THE retirement is announced of George W. 
Winslow, for thirty-two years principal of the 
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training school of the Westfield, Massachusetts, 
State Teachers College. 

Frank A. RexrorD, director of civies in the 
New York City schools, retires from the school 
system at the close of the current year to accept 
appointment as educational director of The Mu- 
seum of the City of New York. 

THE London Edueation Committee has re- 
ceived the resignation of Dr. Cyril Burt, the 
psychologist, who has held the appointment for 
twenty years. In the interests of economy the 
committee, it is stated, do not propose at pres- 
ent to fill the vacaney caused by Dr. Burt’s 
resignation, as there are now several psycholo- 
gists in the education inspectorate. Dr. Burt 
becomes professor of psychology at University 
College, London, in September. 

A MESSAGE to The New York Times from 
Vienna, dated June 30, states that while Pro- 
fessor Othenio Abel, professor of paleobiology 
and newly appointed rector of the University 
of Vienna, was delivering a panegyrie at the 
unveiling of a monument to the Austrian botan- 
ist, Richard Wettstein, in the Vienna Central 
Cemetery on June 30, a shot was fired at him 
by Dr. Karl Camillo Schneider, associate pro- 
fessor of zoology, said to be “a life-long per- 
sonal and professional enemy.” Professor Abel 
was unhurt and finished his address after the 
arrest of Dr. Schneider. 

THE retirement of Herbert R. Roberts as 
dean of Norwich University, following forty 
been an- 
him dean 


service, has 


elected 


continuous 
nounced. The trustees 
emeritus, effective on August 1, “with such 
duties as may be arranged with him by the 
president, such position to be held by him dur- 


years of 


” 


ing the remainder of his life. 

THE Board of Trustees of Wellesley College 
Margaret C. Ferguson research 
She is retiring from 


has made Dr. 
botany. 
active service in the department of which she 
Was appointed chairman in 1904. Dr. Ferguson 
will continue her cytological and genetical stud- 
ies of Petunia at the college. Dr. Laetitia M. 
Snow has been appointed professor of botany 
and has been granted leave of absence for the 
She will continue her work on 


professor of 


coming year. 


bacteria in wind-blown sand at the Hopkins 
Marine Station, Pacifie Grove, California. 
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Dr. CaLeB FRANK GATES, president of Rob- 
ert College, Istanbul, is returning to the United 
States after serving for fifty-one years in 
Turkey. Dr. Gates went to Turkey as a mis- 
sionary in 1881; in 1894 he became president 
of Euphrates College at Harpout, and in 1903 
president of Robert College. 


Dr. Wittiam Joun Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, sailed for England on 
June 28, where he expects to represent the 
United States at the fourteenth International 
Congress of Secondary Edueation, which will 
be held in London from July 18 to 23. 


Proressor E. A. Ross, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has been on leave of absence for the 
second semester. He has visited, on this trip, 
Tahiti and other islands in the South Seas. 
He expects to return to his work in the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin for the summer session. 


Epwarp A. WHITNEY has been granted 
leave of absence by Harvard University for the 
academic year 1932-33 from his work as asso- 
ciate professor and tutor in history and litera- 
ture and master of Kirkland House. James T. 
Addison, professor of the history of religion 
and missions at the Episcopal Theological 
School and an associate of Kirkland House, 
will be acting master of the house during Pro- 
fessor Whitney’s absence. 


Dr. JosepH S. Taytor, retired district su- 
perintendent of schools in New York City, died 
suddenly on July 3. He was seventy-five years 
old. Dr. Taylor had been a lecturer on teach- 
ing and school supervision at New York Uni- 
versity, Hunter College and the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences. He was the 
author of many contributions to education. 


Proressor JOSEPH Cooper, formerly prin- 
cipal of Edinboro Normal College, Pennsyl- 
vania, died on June 27 at the age of ninety- 
eight years. 


Proressor ADAM RISENBERGER, registrar 
emeritus of the. Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, died on July 1 in his seventy-sixth 
year. Dr. Risenberger was formerly professor 
of descriptive geometry. 


THE sudden death at the age of sixty-eight 
years is announced of Sir Donald Maclean, 
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president of the British Board of Education. 
The London Times writes: “During the few 
months in which Sir Donald oceupied the chair 
at the Board of Education he had little oppor- 
tunity either of initiating policy or of develop- 
ing lines of reconstruction. His was a period 
of retrenchment and of earrying-on, and _ it 
should be said to his credit that he found the 
teaching profession on the verge of discontent 
and left it, if not satisfied, at all events willing 
to take its full share, and perhaps rather more 
than its share, in the financial sacrifices imposed 
on all sections of the community. Teachers 
recognized that in Sir Donald Maclean they had 
a friend who would support their interests with- 
out raising false hopes of what the country 
could afford to offer them. He deserves to be 
remembered as a friend of education at a time 
when reactionary speeches might have brought 
him an easy popularity.” 


AccorDING to a dispatch to The New York 
Times Dr. Ricardo Dolz y Arango, - former 
president of the Senate and former dean of the 
School of Law of Havana University, assumed 
on July 3 the office of rector of the University 
of Havana. Dr. Dolz, who is also a prominent 
lawyer, became rector through his seniority in 
the faculty of the School of Law upon resigna- 
tion of Dr. Clemente Inclan y Costa. The uni- 
versity, which has been closed since December, 
1930, by presidential decree because of the anti- 
administration activities of the students, was re- 
stored to legal status by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court on April 26, which declared that 
President Machado had no constitutional right 
to close the highest educational institution of the 
nation. This decision also restored all profes- 
sors to their former positions and gave them the 
right to claim salary due during the time the 
university remained closed. Plans are being 
made to have the university functioning nor- 
mally by September, when registration will be- 
gin. However, some 150 upper classmen are in 
the Isle of Pines Penitentiary awaiting trial 
by military courts on charges of participating 
in terroristie activities. It is doubtful, aecord- 
ing to those in touch with the student body, 
whether the remaining students will attend 
classes. 


A Uwyirep Press dispatch reads: “Great 
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anxiety has been caused among officials of the 
China Foundation and the National Tsing Hua 
University by the action of the Ministry of 
Finance at Nanking in negotiating with the 
American and British Governments for a one- 
year moratorium on the British and American 
Boxer indemnity payments. Both institutions 
are supported by the returned American Boxer 
indemnity payments. Should a moratorium be 
proclaimed there will be no revenue for their 
maintenance. Tsing Hua University is the only 
Chinese educational institution which has been 
able to pay its teachers and the members of its 
staff without interruption during the last twenty 
years. This would not have been possible with- 
out the proceeds from the Boxer funds. The 
China Foundation has been in existence for 
seven years. It was established with the Boxer 
funds, and, since 1928, has been custodian of 
Tsing Hua University’s sinking fund. It sup- 
ports a number of science students in China 
and abroad. Officials of the two institutions 
are fearful that they will have to close for an 
indefinite period if the London and Washington 
Governments agree to a suspension of Boxer in- 
demnity payments. 


A SPECIAL cable to The New York Times from 
Berlin reports that the university may be closed 
as the result of a demand made by National 
Socialist students that all Jewish students be 
banned from the university or at least be pro- 
hibited from passing through the main hall of 
the university building. The rector flatly re- 
fused to consider such action. The Nazis’ de- 
mand followed riots when the rector barely 
managed to prevent a battle between the Nazis 
and groups of Left wing students by forcing 
them off the university grounds and closing the 
doors. A free-for-all fight ensued on Unter den 
Linden until the police intervened. Representa- 
tives of the various student groups were sum- 
moned by the rector in a move to prevent sim- 
ilar clashes in the future. While all groups in- 
cluding the Nationalists declared their willing- 
ness to submit to orders of the rector, the Nazis 
who represent about 60 per cent. of the stu- 
dent body could be induced only to modify their 
initial demand from a complete ban on Jewish 
students to their exclusion from the main hall, 
adding that for the time being they would not 





iad 


insist on action against Jewish professors, of 
whom the most eminent is Dr. Albert Einstein. 


YALE UNIversiITy has received, during the 
on June 30, a total 
amount of $3,192,297 in gifts, according to a 
at the 
June 22 following the commencement exercises. 
Of the amount $602,604 consisted of payments 
on subscriptions to the Yale endowment fund, 
on which there has been paid in $18,011,188. 
The university received a bequest of 
$1,071,574 from Chauncey M. Depew, Jr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $682,500 to the Yale 
Divinity School. The amount received by Yale 
from the estate of Payne Whitney, ’96, was 
$5,454,874. 


fiseal year which closed 


statement annual alumni luncheon on 


also 


At the commencement of Brown University 
it was announced that an alumnus who wished 
to remain anonymous will give approximately 
$300,000, virtually his entire fortune, to the 
university upon his death. The money will be 
dedicated to the establishment of an infirmary 
to bear the name of the late E. Benjamin 
Andrews, formerly president of the univer- 
sity. Mrs. Josie Barker Gardner and George 
Warren Gardner gave $50,000 in real estate 
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and art objects worth $60,000 in memory of 
Henry Ames Barker, late brother of Mrs. Gard- 
ner. In addition the trustees of Mr. Barker’s 
estate turned over to the trustees securities 
valued at $15,000. Other gifts inelude $295,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., on account of 
his pledge of endowment of Faunce House; 
$166,423 from the estate of Henry L. and 
Charles T. Aldrich; $16,296 from the estate of 
George F. Comstock; $20,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation for research into the inter- 
national gold standard; $16,000 from the trus- 
tees of the Alumni Funds; $15,000 from the 
Carnegie Foundation for a community art pro- 
gram; $10,000 from the estate of Howard H. 
Payne; $7,500 from Webster Knight; $5,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; $5,000 from 
Henry D. Sharpe; $5,000 from the estate of 
Laura B. Sims; $5,000 from the Carnegie 
Foundation for books and $5,000 from the es- 
tate of Emily J. Anthony. 


THE Newark, New Jersey, Board of Educa- 
tion has adopted a resolution reducing salaries 
of teachers in the city from 1 to 15 per cent. 
for the fiscal year from July 1, 1932, to June 
30, 1933. 


DISCUSSION 


PSYCHIATRY AT THE SERVICE OF 
EDUCATION 

THE current American philosophy of educa- 
tion which posits “equal opportunity for all to 
the maximum of the individual’s capacity” has 
faced the educator and taxpayer with a colossal 
problem, the fringe of which is barely appre- 
ciated by most edueators. It places at the 
school’s threshold not only the so-called normal 
or statistical average child, but also the deviates 
or atypical children. This responsibility has 
opened up the road for the sharing of such 
problems by a variety of specialists, the most 
recently to be embraced being the psychiatrist. 

The need for psychiatric help has been real- 
ized by the more enlightened educators for sev- 
A recent personal communication, 
which I quote in part, bears testimony to the 


eral years. 


prevision and insight of a relatively few who are 
in the vanguard of edueation. A leader among 


leaders in progressive education is Herbert S. 


Weet, superintendent of schools, Rochester, 


N. Y. (whom I quote in part) : 


We have long used the psychiatrist and we re- 
gard him as one of the indispensible factors in our 
school system. These are the days when a multi- 
tude of forces are making for a return to the 
restricted lines of academic learning. This is a 
million miles from the conception that it is the 


‘business of the school system to find the causes 


that lie back of the failure of every child to make 
not simply normal progress in the curriculum, but 
to make wholesome development in a recognition 
of ability to meet his obligations to society, and 
then to remedy these causes in so far as it is 
humanly possible to do so. If we accept this 
proposition then we must have means of diagnosis 
and the psychiatrist is one of the most valuable 
of these means. We may swing back for a time, 
but I believe that we have gone too far in this 
sounder conception of education to admit of more 


than a temporary setback. 
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Broadly speaking, the psychiatrist’s function 
is twofold: (a) education, and (b) clinical. By 
far the greater of these two contributions is the 
educational aspect, although the clinical should 
be considered an integral part of this contribu- 
tion. 

From the educational standpoint it is the 
psychiatrist’s function to make known to teach- 
ers and teachers-in-training the supreme impor- 
tance of possessing well-integrated personalities 
which radiate positive mental health. Since she 
is the hub of school hygiene it is highly impor- 
tant that she first recognize her own emotional 
and temperamental shortcomings, correct her 
own internal disharmonies, abnormal conflicts 
and repressions, and present a core which is 
clothed with an exterior worthy of imitation or 
identification by the pupil. 

Even though we assume we have a “model” 
teacher (of which there will always be many 
kinds), yet teacher-and-taught relationships and 
inter-pupil adaptations and reactions may not 
be “hitting on all six.” Obviously, there are 
other essential factors entering into a whole- 
some classroom or playground atmosphere. 
When we realize that the whole child comes to 
school and not merely that part above his eye- 
brows, it dawns upon us that the home and 
neighborhood as well as physical, emotional and 
constitutional factors enter into the matter of 
the child’s adjustment to the school, or rather 
the school’s adjustment to the individual pupil. 
It is the psychiatrist’s duty to bring home to the 
teacher the multitudinous ramification of factors 
entering into the child’s adaptability to school 
and extra-mural life. She must realize that a 
minimum fourfold approach must be embraced 
if we are to understand and capitalize each 
child’s capacity, namely, the facts of the physi- 
cal examination, psychological examination, en- 
vironmental report and psychiatric facts. 

Such an understanding is essential if we are 
to not only intelligently handle behavior and 
personality problems as they arise, but also if 
we are to bring to realization our foremost con- 
cern, the early recognition of signs and symp- 
toms of stress and strain in pupils, which in 
turn will make it possible in most eases to pre- 
vent more serious difficulties. Hand in hand 
with these objectives is the aim of not only the 
conservation of mental health and racial better- 
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ment, but the enrichment, extension and im- 
provement of the mental life of the so-called 
normal and all individuals lying on the curve of 
distribution. 

How may these edueational desiderata be 
brought about? Since the bulk of classroom 
problems will have to be handled by the teacher 
herself, every opportunity should be seized to 
bring home to her the pertinent facts of mal- 
adjusted children arising in her own and similar 
experiences. Teachers’ meetings, attendance at 
child guidance clinie conferences with the psy- 
chiatrist and psychiatric social service worker 
or visiting teacher, lectures, and the reading and 
application thereof of worth-while literature, 
such as that of the Commonwealth Fund, should 
be eagerly sought and embraced. The teacher 
must be equipped to interpret symptoms of mal- 
adjustment and behavior, rather than merely 
judge them. She must realize that health is 
just as much an integral part of behavior as 
behavior is an indicator of health. She should 
realize her limitations in the interpretation and 
handling of personality, conduct or maladjust- 
ment problems, and be informed where expert 
help is available to share with her in these school 
problems and responsibilities. 

The clinical aspects of the psychiatrist’s funce- 
tioning in a school system are largely diagnostic 
and steering of the maladjusted to his family 
physician, child guidance clinic or hospital, for 
treatment. In some centers, treatment is out- 
lined or earried on by the school psychiatrist. 
Such clinical service can be utilized to great 
educational value by individual and group dis- 
cussions with not only the child and his parents, 
but also with teachers, principals, other school 
administrators, nurses, physicians, psychologists 
and social welfare workers. 

The school psychiatrist should focus his time 
and energy on “sawing wood” with the here 
and now problems in pupils and teachers with- 
out conjuring up alarmist ideas or too much talk 
of prevention of insanity or criminality. The 
conerete demonstration of the successful treat- 
ment of difficulties as they arise will do more 
to awaken interest in and to make psychiatric 
service endure and extend than any amount of 
talks, lectures, pamphleteering or broadcasting. 
Edueators, for the most part, are to be praised 
for their open-mindedness to new helps. But 
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they are like the chap from Missouri, they 
“want to be shown.” 

I have attempted in this brief article to bring 
to the fore some of the fundamental contribu- 
tions psychiatry is making to education. We 
have seen that the psychiatrist functions in a 
clinical capacity as well as the more essential 
and far-reaching educational réle. Although his 
utilization in school systems may be temporarily 
restricted on account of economie and other 
transient factors, yet he has proved his case and 
is on the educational horizon to stay. Sooner 
or later he will flourish to an ever-increasing 
extent. 

FREDERICK L. Parry 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 

STaTE OF NEW YorkK 


BOOKS AND THE NEGRO 

READING among Negroes is a recently acquired 
habit. In fact, only in the last sixty years have 
the rank and file learned their letters. Even 
to-day sixteen out of every hundred Negroes 
are illiterate. Long has the Negro been a mem- 
ber of the labor and servant class which has 
little leisure and little incentive to spend that 
leisure over books. Even where the urge to read 
and study exists, Negroes frequently do not have 
ready access to books, for in the South, where 
the great majority of Negroes live, it is only in 
a few of the large and more progressive com- 
munities that any public library facilities for 
Negroes are to be found. Even with the newly 
awakened interest in this phase of racial ad- 
vancement, 89 per cent. of the Negroes in the 
South are without public library service. 

Yet the Negro is strikingly sensitive to litera- 
ture and alive to the emotional appeal of the 
spoken or written word. Consider the folk tales 
of the Negroes, which have been passed from 
generation to generation and recorded among 
others by Joel Chandler Harris in his Uncle 
Remus stories. Consider, too, the rich, earthy 
poetry of the spirituals, work songs and folk 
ballads that fortunately have been set down in 


word and note. Reeall the almost forgotten 


literature of protest which spokesmen of the 
Negro in vigorous prose and resounding verse 
issued during the long dark period of slavery; 
the unrecorded sermons of eloquent but un- 
tutored preachers, the power and beauty of 
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which James Weldon Johnson has reproduced 
in “God’s Trombones”; the buffoonery of its 
primitive minstrels and playwrights, now lost 
forever in the blare of present-day jazz. 

It was inevitable that out of this rich heritage 
of folk-lore, poetry, drama, eloquence and primi- 
tive beauty a formal literature should emerge. 
The long and impressive procession of books by 
Negro writers, bearing the imprint of outstand- 
ing American and British publishers, followed 
as a natural course the years of suffering and 
of laughter, of slavery and new-found freedom. 

But it is not with this Negro literature, fas- 
cinating as it is, that I am for the moment con- 
cerned. It is rather with the opportunity of the 
Negro to have access to books and his reaction 
to literature. Since nine of the twelve million 
American Negroes live in the South as a group 
apart from the whites, they present a problem 
of their own. It is a problem of immense im- 
portance, for it involves the guidance of the 
reading habits of a group constituting one 
fourth of the population of the Southern states. 

In a well-ordered and far-reaching public 
library system lies a hope of developing in the 
Negro a taste for good reading. Librarians 
are agreed to this. The Southeastern Library 
Association has resolved that “library service to 
Negroes should be the part of every library 
program.” Once having agreed that colored 
people are entitled to publie library service a 
measure of progress has been made toward pro- 
viding it. 

With about a dozen exceptions, every city in 
the South having a considerable colored popula- 
tion has made provision for library service of 
some sort for them. The majority maintain 
branch libraries or stations which are used ex- 
clusively by Negroes. These facilities vary 
greatly. Many of them are meager and pitifully 
inadequate. <A few, such as the colored depart- 
ment of the Louisville (Kentucky) Public 
Library with its two branches, 26,000 volumes 
and staff of nine, are comparable with the best 
in the American library system. In a few 
cities, particularly along the border and in the 
large Northern centers of colored population, 
Negroes use all libraries, but in addition for 
their special use branches have been established 
in their communities. In New York City, for 
example, the splendid Harlem branch library, 
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with one of the greatest collections of Negro 
literature in existence, serves the largest Negro 
community in the world. In most Northern and 
Western cities, and in a few Southern cities 
(notably El Paso, Texas) no special depart- 
ments are maintained, but Negroes are allowed 
the use of libraries. 

From this foregoing summary it must not be 
deduced that the South has in any instance done 
its full duty to the Negro reader. 

The modern public library is a comparatively 
recent development in the South. That the pub- 
lic library is an integral part of public educa- 
tion with a claim on taxation for support is still 
a new and not wholly accepted idea in the South, 
and most public libraries are struggling with 
totally inadequate maintenance. Public provi- 
sion of educational opportunities for Negroes 
beyond the elementary school is a still newer 
idea. It might be expected, therefore, that even 
in places where public libraries for Negroes 
have been provided, the number of books allotted 
to Negro branches, the staff assigned to duty 
there and the maintenance funds appropriated, 
all have been wholly insufficient. 

College and school libraries have been so 
poorly provided for that any generalizations 
regarding them would be hardly believable. 
However, in the last five years conditions have 
improved greatly, due largely to the stimulus 
of gifts from educational foundations. Through 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund college libraries 
have been built up and book collections have 
been established in hundreds of elementary and 
high schools. This fund has provided $500,000 
for the establishment of demonstration county 
libraries for white and colored alike. The Gen- 
eral Education Board, desiring to establish 
model libraries at the chief centers of Negro 
education, has granted funds for buildings at 
Atlanta University, Fisk University and Tuske- 
gee Institute. 

The grant of the General Education Board to 
Atlanta University of $450,000 for a library site 
and building is particularly significant because 
of the terms of the gift. The grant provides 
that the library, while held and administered 
by Atlanta University, shall be used by the stu- 
dents and faculty of the two colleges which 
since 1929 have been affiliated with the univer- 
sity—Morehouse College for men and Spelman 
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College for women. Furthermore, it provides 
that the library shall be available to the three 
other Negro colleges in Atlanta—Morris Brown, 
Clark and Gammon Theological Seminary— 
when these institutions enter into cooperative 
arrangements with the university for the use of 
the library. 

So, for the first time, I believe, in higher edu- 
cation the ground has been laid for a major 
cooperative effort in providing library service 
for a number of institutions. Atlanta is an 
admirable center for such an undertaking; it 
is a graduate institution, the only institution 
for exclusively graduate work for Negroes in 
existence; it is non-sectarian and non-political, 
depending entirely on gifts, tuition and income 
from endowment; it is located near the center 
of the city of Atlanta, immediately adjacent to 
the affiliated colleges, Morehouse and Spelman, 
and easy of access to the other Negro institu- 
tions in the city. Through the intelligent gen- 
erosity of the General Education Board a site 
has been acquired and there was dedicated on 
April 30, 1932, a library building with ample 
facilities for study, reference and recreational 
reading and with a working library worthy of 
the splendid building that is to house it. 

As a result of these developments—the crea- 
tion of public library facilities in towns and 
cities and book-distributing agencies in the rural 
districts and improvement of opportunities for 
reading and study in the schools—more and 
more colored people are being exposed to books. 
They exhibit a lively interest in a great variety 
of subjects. In forms of literature which pro- 
vide a release from the commonplace—poetry, 
adventure and romanee—they find deep enjoy- 
ment. Naturally religious, they turn with 
eagerness to volumes that deal with that field. 
In books they seek an explanation of their own 
racial status. Anything about themselves— 
their African background, their tortuous history, 
the accomplishments of their people and their 
hopes and aspirations of the future—is in con- 
stant demand. 

In books the Negro is discovering the magical 
‘flying carpet” to other days, other climes. But 
books for him are far more than a diversion. 
They show the way to the very practical prob- 
lems that beset his life. While on the one hand 
reading feeds his craving for romance, on the 
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other hand, it opens the way to a better under- 
standing of the economies, polities and psychol- 
ogy of his day-to-day existence. The library, 
along with the school and church, is becoming an 
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active force in the creation of what for a better 
phrase we know as “the new Negro.” 
CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHANGHAI 

THE University of Shanghai was founded in 
1906 by the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and the Foreign Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. It was first 
known as Shanghai Baptist College and Semi- 
nary. In 1928 the board of directors of the 
University was reorganized; Dr. Herman C. E. 
Liu was elected the first Chinese president and 
Mr. T. K. Van the first Chinese dean. In 1929 
the institution was registered with the ministry 
of education of the national government; and 
in 1931 the name was changed from “Shanghai 
College” to “The University of Shanghai.” The 
institution has enjoyed a phenomenal growth. 
It is among the foremost in faculty, student 
body and equipment. 

About six miles from the downtown district 
of Shanghai, on a campus of sixty acres along 
the left bank of the Whangpoo River, in sight 
of ships of all nations which pass by daily, 
stand the stately buildings of the university. 
There are twelve large buildings and about 
thirty smaller ones, such as faculty residences, 
and the electric 
of the plant is 


dining halls and dispensary, 
power piant. The total cost 
about $2,000,000. 

Last term there were about 570 students in 
the college, 430 in the middle school, and 95 
in the elementary school and kindergarten. On 
account of the local situation, it was impossible 
to open school on the campus for the spring 
term, 1932, so classes for the college and mid- 
students are being offered in the 
downtown district, with more than half the 
normal enrolment. The students come not only 
from the provinces of China proper, but also 
from Singapore, Java, Burma, Borneo, Hono- 
lulu, Australia and Korea. The university is 
thus a melting pot for the Chinese from many 
distant parts of the world. 

Coedueation was started in 1920, the Univer- 
sity of Shanghai being the first institution in 
China to its doors on equal terms to 


dle school 


open 


women and men. Last term there were 170 
women students enrolled. It seems they have 
a serious attitude toward their work, ranking 
well with the men. On Honors Day last year, 
we found that half of the highest honor and 
high honor students were girls. They take their 
full share in all student activities. The number 
of women students who can be admitted is 
limited by the size of the dormitory. A new 
building—a dining hall and gymnasium for 
women—has been erected, which provides more 
space for the women students. We feel that 
coedueation, while still young in China, has 
passed out of the experimental stage. The 
young women have borne themselves with such 
dignity and charm that they have won for 
themselves the admiration of the faculty and of 
many friends who have visited on the campus. 

The university includes the following divisions 
of work: Post-graduate work, the college, the 
senior middle school, the junior middle school, 
the elementary school and the kindergarten, be- 
sides the Theological Seminary and the Yangtze- 
poo Social Center. The university endeavors 
to fit students for life. Therefore, most courses 
of study are arranged in vocational and pre- 
vocational groups. At present it is organized 
into five groups of courses: 

Education: The education group offers both 
graduate and under-graduate courses, training 
teachers, supervisors and principals for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in China. It 
has well-conducted middle schools and elemen- 
tary school and kindergarten for demonstration 
and practice work. 

Social sciences: The group of social sciences 
includes the sociology department and the his- 
tory and political science department. 

The present development of the sociology de- 
partment is the result of the belief of the 
founders of the institution that the field of 
social life should be a central part of the work 
of the college. The understanding of Chinese 
society and its problems is an indispensable pre- 
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liminary to the building of a new China, and 
Shanghai is a good field for study of social and 
industrial development. 

The work in political science and history has 
received increased emphasis since the year 1919, 
which marked a turning point in popular in- 
terest and participation in polities in China. 
This interest has been reflected in the large in- 
crease in the proportion of students taking 
courses in government and history. A club has 
been organized to study international problems. 

Natural sciences: The university has strong 
science departments which are housed in a large, 
well-furnished building. 

In the biology department may be found 
well-organized laboratories for students to do 
practical work in observing life’s processes, 
under the direction of competent teachers. 

The department of chemistry has six labora- 
tories, which are provided with gas, electricity, 
compressed air and running water. The de- 
partment prepares students to meet the great 
need of China in general chemistry, industrial 
chemistry, science teacher training and pre- 
medical training. 

The physics department is well equipped to 
train students who wish to specialize in dif- 
ferent branches of physical science, in prepara- 
tion for engineering or medical courses, or for 
science teaching in middle schools. 

Commerce: The university has a department 
of business administration in the college. It 
also conducts a downtown school of commerce 
in the heart of the city. This school was opened 
for the first time last March, and offers classes 
in the late afternoon and evening for those 
who work during the day. It has an enrolment 
of 217 students, and over thirty prominent 
specialists are serving on its faculty. The 
leaders of the community have taken keen in- 
terest in the school and supported it generously. 

The urgent need of the school at present is 
for library facilities, not only for its students 
and teachers, but also. for the business leaders 
of the community. The Economie Society of 
China and the Foreign Trade Association of 
China are cooperating with the school to build 
up such a library. The China Committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce has 
affiliated its library with the library of the 
school. 
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Languages, literature and music: This includes 
instruction in Chinese, English, Japanese, Ger- 
man and French. 

A special effort is made in the Chinese de- 
partment to train the students to appreciate 
modern literature and to write modern essays 
with ease. The staff is composed of men who 
are eminent in their profession. 

The aim of the courses in English is to en- 
able the students to read, write and converse in 
English, using the English language that is 
found in the best magazines, newspapers and 
books. 

A course in music appreciation is required of 
all freshmen, and elective courses are offered in 
piano, organ and singing. The glee clubs and 
the orchestra make a real contribution to the 
work of the university. 

Yangtzepoo Social Center was founded in 
1917 in the heart of the largest industrial com- 
munity in China. It is used as a laboratory 
for the departments of sociology, education and 
religion, and gives the college students oppor- 
tunities to obtain practical experiences and 
first-hand observation in social investigation, 
community organization and research work. 
The main activities of the center are educational, 
social, religious and recreational. Normally 
there are about 850 pupils in the day and night 
schools for laborers. Recently a nursery school 
was started for the children of the factory 
workers. In cooperation with the National 
Child Welfare Association of China, the center 
is providing a clinie for the poor children in 
the district. 

The library, which was built with funds 
raised in China, is complete in every detail, 
and is a constant source of satisfaction and 
comfort. The reading room is very large and 
pleasant; the stack room, holding over 52,000 
books, is in great demand. 

One of the unique features of the university 
library is its international relations library— 
the first library of its sort in China. There are 
about 4,000 books in it; and it receives publica- 
tions from forty different countries. The 
League of Nations, the International Labor 
Office and the Carnegie Foundations have also 
sent their publications to the special library. 


H. C. E. Liv 
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QUOTATIONS 


WHAT OF THE SCHOOLS? 

In Atlantie City last week the president of 
the National Education Association urged pub- 
lie school teachers to give a portion of their 
salaries back to the public treasury or directly 
This has been done, it is 
The members of 


to the school children. 
stated, for 2,000,000 children. 
the Federation of Teachers gathered in Chicago 
asked federal aid in order that teachers might 
be paid and the schools kept open for the usual 
period, without increase in the size of classes 
or other makeshifts that impair the value of the 
teaching. The National Education Association 
before adjournment took like unanimous action. 
Both bodies joined in the appeal to the public 
to “save the schools.” 

But it should not be left to the teachers to 
see that the children in need are fed and clothed, 
or to urge adequate public provision for those 
whom the state has undertaken to edueate. To 
be sure, the teachers are more closely in touch 
with the need of large groups of children and 
become as deeply interested in their welfare and 
progress as the parents themselves. Moreover, 
the teachers are aware, as few others can be, 
of the professional requirements both in prepa- 
ration for teaching and in the work itself. But 
high, devoted and unselfish as their efforts may 
be—and the devotion shown by the teachers in 
certain communities where they have been, as in 





Chicago, without compensation for months, or 
have given more than their share for relief, is 
something to be remembered in the heroisms of 


this period—it will be said that their own inter- 
ests are involved in what they are seeking for 
the children. There should therefore be com- 
mittees of representative citizens in every com- 
munity associated with the teachers in defense 
of the schools. 

When grown-up men were parading in puerile 
pandemonium in Chicago an address was being 
made by a woman school teacher at the N. E. A. 
meeting which might well have been substituted 
for some of the conventional rhetorie at Chi- 
cago. It would have brought home to millions 
the responsibility of grown-ups for the dis- 
upon 


, 


astrous influence of the “chaotie years’ 
the children and youth at whose side the teach- 
ers have defensively, unselfishly, hopefully stood 
for a better citizenship. The Archbishop of 
York said a few days ago at the celebration of 
the five hundredth anniversary of an English 
school that what matters is the school itself 
rather than the lessons in classroom—that is, 
whether it is turning out good members of 
society. 

Constantly the public needs to be reminded 
of the “eternal debt of maturity to childhood.” 
Its payment can not be postponed without loss 
to the child and to the state of tomorrow. If 
the school is closed or made inefficient, we shall 
be dimming the hope of our Republic as well 
as failing in our moral duty to pass on the best 
that has come to us through the sacrifice of those 
who have gone before—The New York Times. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

THE realization of the fact that schools should 
not only instil in students a knowledge of text- 
book material, but also promote the development 
of character, brought the Nash Preparatory 
School, of Cleveland, Ohio, into existence. Con- 
sequently, this fact has been a guiding principle 
all through the years. During the past three 


years, Dr. Goodwin B. Watson, of Columbia 
University, and Dr. John P. Herring, of the 
United Y. M. C. A. Schools, have been visiting 


the school regularly and have been guiding the 
administration and faculty in an attempt to 
integrate a program of character growth into 
the school. It was agreed that while keeping 
the school abreast with the best educational de- 
velopments would help, yet something more was 
needed to develop in the student the proper 
attitudes toward his future education, business, 
industry, church, society, home or, in fact, his 
future life. 

It was decided that juniors and seniors needed 
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that contact with life which they would obtain 
from actual work experience. The cooperative 
plan in education was introduced into the school. 

In order to make clear just what is meant by 
cooperative education, the following will illus- 
Two students “A” and “B” are given a 
job with a company. “A” goes to work, while 
“BY” attends school. After five weeks, the two 
students exchange places, “A” attends school 
while “B” takes “A’s” place on the job. They 
continue to alternate in this manner throughout 
the year, each working twenty-six weeks, attend- 
ing school twenty-two weeks with four weeks 
for vacation. 

It is required that the student be sixteen years 
of age and in his junior year before he can have 
an opportunity to participate in this program. 
While at work, the student is a full-fledged 
employe of the company, earning from $12.00 
to $15.00 per week. 

About one half of those who are eligible are 
placed on the cooperative schedule, while the 
other half attend school continuously. The non- 
cooperative students generally carry two sub- 
jects with either group. Cooperative and 
non-cooperative students attend the same classes. 
Thus the instruction is the same for each. 

The school had the problem of determining 
whether the cooperative plan was beneficial to 
the students who followed it. Under the super- 
vision of Dr. David P. Harry, Jr., of the Gradu- 
ate School of Western Reserve University, the 
following study has been made in an attempt to 
answer this question. 

It was decided that a comparison should be 
made between cooperative and regular students 
on the following points: their chronological 
ages, home background, occupations of parents 
and I.Q.’s, to determine, if possible, whether 
there was much difference between the groups at 
the beginning. 

The next step was ascertaining how the 
achievements and attitudes of the two groups 
compared. 

The ages of the two groups of boys are prac- 
tically the same (as shown by Chart I) the co- 
operative students being a little younger than 
the non-cooperative. According to the Sim’s 
Socio-Economic Test (Chart II) the non-co- 
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operative students have a home environment 
which is superior to that of the cooperative stu- 
dents. Furthermore, parents of the non-co- 
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operative students are engaged in a higher class 
of occupations. 

The Cleveland Classification Test (Chart IIT) 
was used to determine the intelligence quotients 
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of all students studied. As is shown by the 
accompanying chart, the two groups compare 
favorably. Thus from the standpoint of ability, 
age and home environment, the cooperative stu- 
dents possess no advantages over the non-co- 
operative students. 

In achievement and attitude a difference is 
found. Teachers’ marks (as shown by Chart 
IV), the Iowa Silent Reading Test (Chart V) 
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and the Sones-Harry Test (Chart VI) all indi- 
eated greater achievement made by the eoopera- 


tive students. 
A comparison of the attitudes of the two 
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groups was made by means of the Association 
Interest Analysis Test, Form A. 
In summarizing this test (Form A), given to 
twenty-six cooperative and twenty-six non- 
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cooperative students, the results show that the 
cooperative students are much more interested 
in certain fields, while the non-cooperative stu- 
dents are more interested in certain other fields. 
This test contains eighty-five questions. Each 
question can be answered in one of three ways. 
If a student is not interested he can either not 
check it at all or he can place a zero before the 


question. If he is interested to a limited extent 
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he can place one check mark in the proper space 
before the question. If he is much interested 
he can place a double check before the question. 
The checks made by the students were arbitrarily 
weighted, the single check being given a weight 
of one, the double check a weight of two. 

The number of pupils showing the none, some 
and much interest and the total interest points 
on each question of the interest analysis test as 
checked by the cooperative and non-cooperative 
students are given in Appendix IV. 

Some of the questions in which cooperative 
students at the Nash Preparatory School mani- 
fested more interest than non-cooperative stu- 
dents were the following: How can we eliminate 
war; knowing more about God; knowing more 
about the life of Jesus; how to have a more 
meaningful experience of prayer; helping the 
chureh to do more for the community. The co- 
operative students are also more concerned 
about: How to entertain people; taking hikes; 
becoming acquainted with young people of both 
sexes; becoming more popular; and learning 
In practically all 


how to preside at meetings. 
questions having to do with social, ethical, re- 
ligious or home situations, the cooperative stu- 


dents manifest more interest. The types of 
questions in which the cooperative students 
showed greater interest follow, with the number 
of points indicating the greater interest. 


Christianity 
Becoming more popular 
Driving an automobile 
Having more freedom 

Better acquainted with nature 
Interest in worship 
Eliminating war 
Helping church work 

Prayer @XpeTienCe 00... 
Acquaintance With DOYS 0... 














Entertaining people oo... 
35) COT A. 1 Gs: Sa aa ee eae cee eee ees 
How to preside 

Taking hikes 
Home environment 
Cheating ..... : 
Becoming acquainted with girls 
More help at home 
More about life of Jesus 
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Better basketball player 

How to meet people 

Knowing more about God 2... 
Knowing more about birth control 
Knowledge of occupations «0... 
Desire to travel 

More parties 





In problems relative to dancing, baseball, 
evolution, radio, boxing, bridge and smoking the 
non-cooperative students show more concern. 

The non-cooperative students show greater in- 
terest in the following questions, with the num- 
ber of points indicating the greater interest, 





Dancing 
Baseball 
Boxing 

Smoking ... 
Playing bridge 
Dressing 

Evolution 




















Naturally, it is very difficult to make an inter- 
pretation of this test merely from the student’s 
indication of his interests. There is no reason, 
however, to suppose that the cooperative stu- 
dents were less reliable than the non-cooperative 
students or more disinterested, or more willing 
to answer as they would guess their instructors 
wished them to answer. 

According to this investigation, in practically 
all questions of a serious nature the cooperative 
students show more interest. Whether this is 
due to the cooperative students’ contacts with 
working conditions and the necessity of partly 
earning a livelihood can only be a hypothesis. 

Why do cooperative students assume a more 
serious attitude toward life than do non- 
cooperative students, some may ask. To give a 
definite answer would be difficult. Some gen- 
eralizations, however, can be made. 

A boy may have an opportunity to assume 
some responsibility in connection with school 
work or in the home, especially those who live 
on the farm. But the larger percentage of our 
young people are not given any great respon- 
sibility in connection with major life situations. 
They have all doubtless been passive recipients 
of almost volumes of ethical and character build- 
ing theory, with but a limited opportunity to 
put it into practice. Many who have studied 
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this problem are of the opinon that character 
will not be developed until the individual is 
placed in a situation which calls for the making 
of choices. Telling a boy how he should decide 
a certain question, if necessary, but giving him 
little or no opportunity to make decisions about 
that question, for several years, avails but little. 
The advocates of cooperative education are of 
the opinion that the experience, the responsibil- 
ity of the student while out on the job, is in- 
valuable in developing men of strong character. 
While working, the student learns how to ap- 
preciate the value of time and money. It is 
admitted that age itself is a factor which is 
frequently having a sobering effect on the indi- 
vidual. But seldom have such rapid changes 
occurred as those which have come as an out- 
growth of a working experience. Many in- 
stances where students have made marked 
changes in this respect can be mentioned. The 
following, which is typical, will illustrate: 
Student “B” was reared in a good home, but 
both money and time were frittered away with 


7 


but little or no consideration of their value. He 
had wasted two years in high school. Y-Prep 


had a feeling that it was gambling with chance 
when it sent him on to a difficult job with a 
brokerage concern. He was given work along 
with the graduates of some of the larger univer- 
sities of the country. His school work started 
to improve. In a short time he was one of our 
best students. His attitude toward life changed 
rapidly. He was in a place where he had to 
make decisions—right or wrong. His work for 
the company was well done. It was his oppor- 
tunity to accept a permanent position with the 
company at the time of his graduation. 

The opportunity offered to any individual for 
doing something without being told has its 
merits. It helps develop initiative more rapidly 
than is possible in almost any other way. 

There is also a continual compromising, a give 
and take, which is necessary for the student to 
observe while at work, and which is not to be 
gained in so meaningful a manner in either the 
home or the school. This often amounts to the 
highest regard and respect for the part played 
by others. 

Experience at work makes school subjects 


more meaningful. The individual sees and rec- 


ognizes the need for a knowledge of mathemat- 
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ies, science, economics and English in a way 
which has not been possible before. 

On the other hand, the school experience of 
the student helps motivate his cooperative work. 
Thus each becomes an incentive for higher ac- 
complishment in the other. 

A summary of the results of the study show 
that: 

(1) There was not much difference in the 
ages of the two groups 

(2) According to the Cleveland Classification 
Test, the intelligence of the cooperative and non- 
cooperative students is about the same. 

(3) The home background of the non-co- 
operative students is superior to that of the 
cooperative students. 

(4) The parents of the non-cooperative stu- 
dents are engaged in a higher type of work. 

(5) According to the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test, the Sones-Harry High School Achievement 
Test and school marks, the cooperative students 
seem to be advancing more rapidly than the 
non-cooperative students. They are doing this 
in spite of the fact that they devote only one 
half of their time to school work. 

(6) The Association Interest Test showed the 
cooperative students to have more interest in 
worth-while ideas and things. 

Although groups composed of twenty to 
twenty-seven students are too small for the 
drawing of any scientific conclusions, yet the 
following inferences are worth considering. 

(1) From the standpoint of learning, co- 
operative education is sound. 

(2) Cooperative education is helping mate- 
rially in the development of character. 

While the cooperative plan possesses certain 
limitations which the future must solve, yet 
coupled with the most progressive ideas in mod- 
ern education, it will have a beneficial influence 
in building a positive, helpfully critical, demo- 
cratic society. The members of such a society 
will possess initiative, originality and ability, 
but at the same time appreciate the fact that 
this is a religious and social universe, and that 
there are certain ethical and moral principles 
which all must observe in order that we may live 
happily together! 

MILLARD Leroy JORDAN 

NASH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 








